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Wholesale Prices |£*ports to China 


Fall During Week 
To Summer Level 


Present Mark Only 0.3 Per 
Cent Above Point From 
Which Rise Began, Says 
Department of Labor 





Only Increase Noted 
In Building Material 


Farm Products, Foods, Hides, 
Leather and Textile Goods, 
And Miscellaneous Com- 
modities Decline Further 





Wholesale prices declined again last'| 


‘three-tenths of 1 per cent above the point | 


from which they began a climb that lasted | 
through the Summer, according to in-| 
formation made available Nov. 9 by the| 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of | 
Labor. | 

Not since the week of Sept. 10, when 
the peak of the increase was reached, has 
there been an advance in wholesale prices, 
it was pointed out. Each change has been 
downward, although for one stretch of 
three weeks and for another of two weeks 
there was no movement in any direction. | 

Building Materials Rise 

The following additional information 
was provided: | 

Of all commodity groups, building mate- 
rials was the only one to register an im- 
provement last week, and that increase 
was slight. Several groups held steady, | 








products, textile products, and miscel- 
laneous commodities declined sufficiently 
to bring about a general lowering of the} 
wholesale price level. 

Fuel and lighting materials, metals and 
metal products, chemicals and drugs and 
housefurnishing goods were the classifica- 
tions in which no change was noted last | 
week. 

Farm Products Lower 


Farm products, which made the most 
sensational gain of all groups in the price 
advance, have now dropped back nearly 
to the level of June 18, when they set a 
low for the depression. At one time they 
had risen 11 per cent above this low. Last 
week's loss in the price of farm products 
amounted to more than six-tenths of 1 
per cent. 

Foods showed an even more drastic re- | 
duction in prices last week. They declined 
1.3 per cent, and are now lower than at 
any time since the week of June 18. In 
the advance during the Summer months, 
foods were second only to farm products 
in the percentage increase. They were 
nearly 7 per cent above the bottom 
reached June 18. 


Chemicals Show Decline 


Chemicals and drugs, along with mis- 
cellaneous commodities, have reached new 
low marks for the depression. However, 
they had not made such marked advances 
as had other commodity groups, in the 
reaction which began last June. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ index 
number of wholesale prices for the week 
ended Nov. 5 stands at 63.9 as compared 
with 64.1 for the week ended Oct. 29. These 
index numbers are derived from price quo- 
tations of 784 commodities, weighted ac- 
cording to the importance of each com- 


was attributable almost wholly to low sil- 
ver exchange—which tended to raise the 
value of foreign commodities in terms of 
silver—and to greatly increase imports of 
American raw cotton, wheat and leaf to- 
bacco. 


year for which maritime customs figures 
are available, 
wan taels, an increase of 9.4 per cent com- 
pared with 1929, the peak year before the 
world depression. The 24 major commodi- 
ties listed constituted 83.4 per cent of the 
United States’ share in 1929 and 86.3 per 
cent in 1931.—(Issued by the Department 
week and are now only slightly more than | Of Commerce.) 


In Collection of Back 


Draft of Model Method Pre- 


of delinquent taxes on property should be 
but farm products, foods, hides and leather | revised so as to “cut through” the legal 
| tehenicalities that now confuse and delay | 
| tax collections, the Committee on Tax De- | 


1 


recommends in its report ‘which has just 
been received by various Federal agencies, 
| including the Department of Agriculture. 


|a draft of a model tax collection procedure, 
emphasizes the need of appointment, in- 
stead of election of collectors, the use of 
a local bank as receiver, a combination | 
of all the taxes of all jurisdictions on one 
bill, and payment in installments. 


Increase in Value 


Gain of 39 Per Cent in Two 


Years Attributed Largely to 
Low Silver Exchange 


MERICA’S share in China's imports 
during 1931 amounted to $20,266,000 


taels compared with 230,109,000 taels for 
1929, an increase of 39 per cent, according 
to a report of the Commerce Department’s 
Regional Division. 


The gain in American trade, however, 


China’s total imports for 1931, latest 
totaled 1,433,489,000 Haik- 


—_—Rererrrr——— false advertising and misrepresentation in 
P selling practices is resulting 
rocedural Changes number of stipulations in which manufac- 


turers, distributors, publishers and indi- | 


Taxes Are Advocated 


sented in Report of Spe- 
cial Committee of Na- 
tional Tax Association 


Procedure in connection with collection 


inquency of the National Tax Association | 


Appointment of Collectors 
The Committee’s report, which contains | 





The Department of Agriculture is 


greatly interested in the report, according 
to an oral statement at the Department, 
due to the large amount of tax delinquent 
farm land 


in the various States. The 


chairman of the Committee is Prof. Fred 


R. Fairchild, of Yale University. 


Eric 


England, chief of the division of agricul- 


tural finance, Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, is a member of the Committee. 


Defining of Procedure 
“Procedure leading to ultimate loss of 


Business Assists 


Cooperation Given in Elimi-| 4 


Stipulations Affect 


Avoidance of Unfavorable Pub- 


viduals agree to desist from unfair methods 
of competition ratner than invite or op- 
pose formal complaints, according to an 
oral statement, Nov. 9, at the Commission. 


1932, the number of stipulations made by 
various firms with the Commission totaled 
341, which was an increase of 57 per cent 
over the number acted upon during the 
previous year. 
fiscal year the Commission has approved 
59 stipulations, it was stated. 


the unfavorabie publicity which often at- 
tends the issuance of complaints and liti- 
gation involved, sometimes costly, have af- 
tected hundreds of commodities and so- 
called 
wide variety of articles, from tooth paste | 
to tombstones, according to the Commis- 
sion. 


| in which the stipulation system has been 


Immigration Visas |Cotton Estimates | 
Total 2,503 in Year | 
On Present Crop | 


Revised Upward 


In Betterment of 
Trade Practices 





Possible Number for Fiscal | 
Period Was 150,928, Says 
Department of State 


TOTAL of only 2,503 visas were issued | 
to immigrants to enter the United 
States out of a possible 150,928 during the 
fiscal year ended June 30, last, according 
to a tabulation made public on, Nov. 9 by 
the Department of State. ' 
Of the total visas granted in that pe- 
riod, 1,417 were preference and 1,086 non- 
preference. 
eds = = oe of visas granted was | 
245 | said at the Department of State to have 
Many Conimodities | been due to the strict enforcement of the 
immigration laws. 
The greatest number of visas, 418, were | 
granted to immigrants from Great Britain 


New Figure of 11,947,000 
Bales 4.6 Per Cent Over 
Oct. 1 Forecast, Says Ag- 
riculture Department 


nation of Unfair Competi- | 
tion, According to Trade 
Commission 


Picking and Ginning 
Favored by Weather 





Indian Acreage and Egyptian 


7 ° ea is | : 
licity in Discussing False |and Northern Ireland. Next came Ger- Crop Expected to Be Less 
Advertising Described as | many, with 405, and third Italy, with 350. aa. as 
s R - ~ |No visas were granted in the case of 20} And Chinese Yield Greater 
Successful Remedy countries. , Than Previous Prediction 

interna The statement follows in full text: | 
Willingness to cooperate wit hthe Fed-| The figures below represent visas | : : 
eral Trade Commission in eliminating| actually recorded as issued under each She latent Forecast of 11,067,000 Bales fcr 


uota. Reports on many oth ‘i for | the 1932 United States cotton crop indi- 
pa oan, numbers have been allotted | Cates an increase of 522,000 bales, or 4.6 
to distant consulates are received by the| Per cent, over the forecast made Oct. 1, 
quota control officers only after the end | ‘the Crop Reporting Board of the Depart- 
|of the month for which ailotted. The fig- | ™ent of Agriculture announced Nov. 9. 
|ures given for visas issued at the end of|. Favorable weather conditions for pick- 
a given month are therefore in some cases,|iNg and ginning prevailed during the 
especially in the quota for Great Britain pone - Sa rains have affected 

: , i —___—_—_ | grades, the loss from this cause has been | 
During the fiscal year ended June 30, {Continued on Page 2, Column 3.1 | Slight, the Board stated. 


Indian Acreage Less 
Movement of Corn 


in a large 








Thus far in the present 


Unfavorable Publicity Avoided 
These stipulation proceedings, obviating 





The Indian acreage is expected to be! 
; Smaller than previous estimates indicated. | 
e 
To Canada Believed 
e 

To Establish Recor 
| Board's announcements, which follow in| 
an ean) | full text: 


| The crop in Egypt shows indications of a| 

| Substantial reduction from last year while | 

'a considerable gain is expected in the | 

|Chinese crop. The rate of increase in| 

Russian production appears smaller than 

| in most recent years, according to the | 

S ° 8 ® | The renort of the Bureau of the Census | 
™ hipment Aggregating 6.5 shows 9,245,534 running bales (counting | 
Million Bushels Made to ‘ound as half bales) ginned from the crop | 
Date, According to Fed- 
eral Grain Specialist 


medicinal remedies, including a} 


124,295 for 1931 and 10,863,896 for 1930. 
Yield Per Acre Lower 


The report of the Crop Reporting Board 


ef the Department of Agriculture shows 
Recent exports of corn from the United | an indicated production of 11,947,000 bales 


in effect at the Commission, a total of ap- | States to Canada may have set a high | (oj 500 pounds gross weight) and an indi- 
proximately 1,350 stipulations have been record, according to information made|cated yield of 156.2 pounds of lint cotton 
approved and accepted. A large part of available, Nov. 9, by the Department of| per acre on the 36,611,000 acres estimated 
these stipulations were the result of pro- | Commerce. (as of Sept. 1) to be harvested this year. 
ceedings before the Commission's special} The movement has put 6,458,000 bushels} The 1932 United States cotton crop fore- 
board of investigation for false and mis-|under way. Part has already gone ACTOSS | cast of 11,947,000 bales based upon indi- 
leading and fraudulent advertising, and|the border and the remainder is on this| cations as of Nov. 1, is an increase of 522,- 
the remainder resulted from the work of |Side awaiting exportation to Canada. 000 bales, or 4.6 per cent above the Oct. 
the Commission trial examiner in han- Low Price Induces Export 1 forecast. The average yield forecast 
dling cases of unlawful trade practices. Low quotations on American corn are/as of Nov. 1 is 156.2 pounds per acre com- 


Method of Special Proceedure believed to have furnished the impetus 


Additional information was made avail- 
able as follows: 
In the more than six and one-half years 





(1921-1930) of 151.4 


| printed froms,and forwarded in the spe-} 
;cial envelopeés which will be supplied by 


{of 1932 prior to Nov. 1, compared with 12,- | 


pared with 201.2 pounds in 1931 and a 10-| 


It is in the special procedure in cer- 
tain types of advertising cases that the 
Commission's activities have served most 
conspicuously the public interest. The 
special board handling these cases has 
been in existence only three years, but in 
that time hundreds of cases have been 
disposed of. 


}behind the outflow, which for the most 
|part is probably intended for re-exporta- 
tion, it was explained. 

A careful check of the records would 
be required to determine whether a new 
high mark in corn shipments to the 
Dominion has been set in the past three 
weeks, it was stated orally by Felix Pope, 
Department grain expert. The movement 


year average yield 
pounds. The indicated crop is 5,149,000 
bales less than the 1931 crop. 
Larger Crop in West 

The crop is exceeding expectations of a 
month ago and the present forecast is 
larger than the forecast of a month ago 
in all major States except Mississippi. The 


Treasury to Issue ‘Land Bank Units 


Short-term Series 


| 
Announces It Will Float Bills | 
In 75-million Program of | 
Re financing 

| 


EFINANCING a_ $75,000,000 bill issue 

which matures on Nov. 16, the Treas- | 

ury Department will issue immediately a 

similar issue to run for 91 days, Ogden 

L. Mills, the Secretary of the Treasury, an- | 
nounced as of Nov. 10. 

The bills will be sold on a discount 
basis to the highest bidder, and the Fed- 
eral reserve banks will accept tenders for 
them up to 2 p. m., E..S. T., on Nov. 14. 
The bills will be dated Nov. 16. The state-| 
ment follows in full text: 

The Secretary of the Treasury gives) 
notice that tenders are invited for Treas- 
ury bills to the amount of $75,000,000, or | 
thereabouts. They will be 91-day bills; 
and will be sold on a discount basis to 
the highest bidders. Tenders will be re- 
ceived at the Federal reserve banks, or 
the branches thereof, up to 2 p. m., E. 
S. T., Nov. 14, 1932. Tenders will not be 
received at the Treasury Department, 
Washington. 

The Treasury bills will be dated Nov. 16, 
1932, and will mature on Feb. 15, 1933, and 
on the maturity date the face amount will 
be payable without interest. They will be 
issued in bearer form only, and in amounts 
or denominations of $1,000, $10,000, $100,- | 
000, .$500,000, and $1,000,000 (maturity 
value). 

It is urged that tenders be made on the 


the Federal reserve banks or branches 
upon application therefor. 
No tender for an amount less than $1,000 





—_——. 


{Continued ‘on Page 3, Column 2.] 


Committee of Senate 
To Study Treaty on 
St. Lawrence Seaway 





Senator Borah Announces 
Four Organizations Have 





Present Their Views 


| Hearings on the treaty between the) 


| United States and Canada and covering 


Announced Intention to} 


Contract Total of 
Loans Extended 


Cash on Hand and Holdings 


Of Government Securities 
Are Generally Increased 
In Many Institutions 


Delinquent Accounts 
Reduced for Quarter 


Contraction of Loans Issued 
To Farmers and Agricultural 
Organizations Less Sharp in 
Land Bank Division 


Federal land banks, joint stock land 
banks and Federal intermediate credit 
dbanks all contracted their loans to farm- 
ers and tarm organizations between June 
30 and Sept. 30, according to information 
in the quarterly report made public Nov. 
9 by the Farm Loan Board. (Tabular 
matter accompanying the report is printed 
on page 7.) 

While they were cutting down their to- 
tals of outstanding loans, the banks, with 
the exception of the Federal land banks, 
sharply increased their holdings of Gov- 
ernment securities and their stocks of 
gash on hand, the information reveals. 
The Federal lanc banks increased their 
Governments by $11,200,000 but reduced 
their cash on hand by $12,500,000. 

Delinquent Accounts 

Federal land banks reported a smaller 
amount of delinquent principal and in- 
terest installments on their loans on Sept. 
130 than on June 30, but the joint stock 
‘and banks showed an increase. Both 
groups of land banks, however, had their 
delinquencies more adequately covered by 
reserves in September than in June. Ad- 
| ditional information made available fol- 
| !ows: 

Contraction of outstanding loans during 
the third quarter was less sharp among the 
Federal land banks than amony either of 
the other two groups. The Federal land 
banks had $1,289,952,990 of loans outstand- 
ing on Sept. 30, having reduced this total 





construction of the so-called St. Lawrence 
deep waterway will be started Nov. 14 
before the Senate Committee of Foreign 
Relations, Senator Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, 
the chairman, announced orally Nov. 9, 
{upon his return to the Capitol. 

“We are prepared to proceed as expedi- 
| tiously as possible that the hearings may 
| be concluded by the time Congress con- 
| venes for the short session in December,” 
jhe said. “So far as I know now, the plan 
/ean be carried out and the treaty made 
|ready for early consideration.” 


$6,988,125 since June 30. 
Other Credit Reductions 

Joint stock land banks, although they 
have less than half as much loaned, made 
more than twice as large a cut in the total, 
They held $516,870,192 of loans on Sept. 
30 comparéd with $632,272,114 on June 30. 

Federal intermediate credit banks made 
almost as large a reduction in their loans 
as the joint stock land banks. All of the 
reduction, however, came in the loans to 
cooperative marketing associations, and an 
increase of $2,412,292 in loans to financing 








modity and based on average prices for 
the year 1926 as 100. ' 

The accompanying statement shows the 
index numbers of groups of commodities 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 2.] 
Building Group Loans 
Discussed in Illinois 


Advances on Stock Already 
Pledged as Collateral Opposed 


Springfield, I, Nov. 9. 

Illinois building and loan associations 
have been advisea by the Auditor of Pub- 
lic Accounts, Oscar Nelson, not to make 
loans to stockholders against stock which 
has already been pledged as collateral for 
loans on real estate. Stock loans should 
be made on free shares only, he has in- 
formed the associations. 

Mr. Nelson’s statement follows in full 
text: 

Some associations are still a bit care- 
less in the matter of handling stock loans 
and often such associations are called upon 
to charge off losses on such loans because 
they have not followed the rulings and 
suggestions of the Department 


cember, 1928, issue of the Bulletin. 

Some of the directors are under the im- 
pression that ff a borrower has a real 
estate loan with the association and has 
paid several hundred dollars on the stock 
pledged as collateral to such real estate 


loan, he is then entitled to a stock loan| 


on this particular stock. They fail to take 
into consideration the fact that the value 
of the stock is already pledged to secure 
the repayment of the real estate loan and 
that the association cannot make two 
loans on the same collateral. 

Stock loans are to be made on free 
shares only and the amount of the stock 
loan must not exceed the withdrawal 


value of the shares pledged as collateral. | 


In fact, there ought to be a margin of 
at least 10 per cent, if not more, to pro- 


vide for unpaid interest in case the bor-| 


rower defaults in his payments. 

The model by-laws contain the follow- 
ing provision relating to stock loans: 

“The association may loan not to ex- 
ceed the withdrawal value of shares, upon 
such shares without other security. 

“Any shareholder may procure 
loan from the association on his free stock 
at not exceeding its withdrawal value at 
the date of application for loan, by sign- 
ing a note to the association for the 
amount desired, at the rate of interest 
determined and fixed by the board of di- 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 7.] 


relating | 
to stock loans which appeared in the De-| 


such | 


| 





a negligent or distresed taxpayer by per- 
mitting his taxes to accumulate. 


thority should know that fact and failure 
to sell his property will not save him from 


title because ot tax delinquency should be 
clearly defined with specific time limits 
definitely enforced,” the committee says. It 
points out that kindness is rarely done to 


“If he is really insolvent the taxing au- 


foreclosure to meet his obligations,” the | 
committee asserts, adding that there are 
of course times, in the case of a solvent | 
taxpayer temporarily without liquid assets, 
when the taxing authority probably should 
permit some extension in payment of tax 
on real estate. 
Model Tax Recommendations 

That part of the committee’s report 
recommending a model tax collecting pro- 
cedure follows in full text: 

It seems to this committee that, in the 
interest of economy, justice, and a higher | 
respect ier Government on the part of| 
the citizens, as weil as for the purpose of | 
making possible the orderly conduct of) 
Government through prompt receipt of 
revenué, the precedure for the collection | 
of taxes should be :made as simple, regular, | 
and undeviating as possible. It is un-| 
fair to those taxpayers who pay promptly 
and without coercivn to be compelled to 
pay for the delinquency of others. It is 
unfair to those w:0 are negligent to be 
encouraged in their negligence or to those | 








[Continued on Page 3, Column 3.] 


Plans 


| to Reduce 


Prior to the creation of this board a'js assuredly most unusual in size and 


large number of applications for com- | one of the largest ever reported for a three 
plaint had been filed with the Commission | weeks period. 


charging advertiser-vendors of various Destined for European Markets 


greater part of the increase over the 
October forecast is in States west of the! 
Mississippi River. 

Weather conditions were mostly favor- 


Witnesses to Appear institutions was reported for the quarter. 
Senator Borah said he had requests from | The total loans were $99,815,866 on Sept. 
four individuals, representing as many | 30, $14,420,010 under the June figure. 
associations interested in the treaty, and Loans to Cooperatives 


| humerous 


articles with making and publishing false 


The following additional information 


and misleading statements and representa-| was provided: 


tions to induce the public to buy their) 


products. 

These false statements or misrepresenta- 
tions were published and circulated in 
magazines, newspapers and 
other periodicals, and in booklets, folders, 
circulars, form letters and other adver- 
tising literature. The largest number of 
-ffenders were and are today purveyors of 
so-called patent medicines, cosmetics, fat 
reducers, hair restorers and hair dyes. 

Consideration and Recommendation 

In actual practice the special board con- 


jwiders all cases of false and misleading 
advertising in newspapers, magazines, and 


over the radio that are brought to its at- 
tention by reference, complaint, or other- 
wise, and recommends to the Commission 
such action as it deems proper. 

When the Commission directs that a 


complaint be docketed against an adver-| 


tiser and refers the matter to the special 
board, the board notifies the publishers 
and advertising agents and gives them 
an opportunity to avoid being joined with 
the advertisers as respondents by agree- 
ing to abide by the results of proceedings 
against the advertisers. 

The advertiser is also notified that he 





[Continued on Page 2, Column 1.] 


School Costs 


Are Submitted in Pennsylvania 


Harrisburg, ®a., Nov. 9. 
HE first of a series of legislative rec- 
ommendations intended to equalize 
and reduce public school costs was 
presented at the opening %ssion today 
of the annual Pennsylvanta Education 
Congress called by Dr. James N. Rule, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, 


The following proposals for considera- 
tion of the next General Assembly were 
presented by the finance committee of 
the Commission for the Study of Edu- 
cational Problems in Pennsylvania: 


“1—To establish a new principle in | 


the distribution of public school subsid- 
ies by providing a teachimg unit based 


on pupil ratios, with qu#tas of $1,200 | 


and $1,300 per unit, respectively, for 
eight and nine-month school terms; the 
school district to levy a maximum six- 
mill tax on true valuation of assessable 
property, if necessary, and the State to 


make up the difference needed for each | 


unit, including an outright $300 appro- 
priation for each unit. 
ing to the State of $4,000,000 for the next 
biernium.) 


“2.—To effect temporary emergency 


reliei for the 1933-35 biennium by pro- | 


viding that the prescribed annual incre- 
ments in excess of salaries paid during 


the previous biennium may be suspended | 


ang that the minimum salaries of full- 
time memoers of the teaching and super- 


visory force may be reduced not to ex- | 


ceed 10 per cent of the salaries paid 


(Estimated sav- | 


during the school year 1932-33. (Maxi- 

mum saving to school districts of $10,- 

000,000 a year for two years.) 

“3.—To amend the school law to pro- 
vide that the present State payment of 
$200 annually for each school perma- 
nently closed be continued not to ex- 
ceed 10 years from the. date when 
closed, and that no district be reim- 
bursed for additional schools closed. 
(Estimated saving to the State of more 
than $700,000 for next biennium.)” 

Superintendent Rule, in addressing 
the opening session of the Congress, 

| said the Commission for the Study of 
Educational Problems was established 
more than a year ago to examine the 
complete educational program of the 
State. 

“These proposals,” he said, “have been 
subjected to thorough discussion by a 
wide range of agencies. The Commis- 
sion feels justified in presenting them 
for your consideration with the assur- 
ance that in principle, at least, they 
meet adequately certain outstanding 
problems confronting education today. 

“I conceive the major function of the 
Department of Public Instruction to be 
not to impose or attempt to impose 
programs and policies, which we may 
think well justified, but rather to bring 
all persons and groups in the Common- 


| effective participating relationship. Thus 
| the public may have assurance that 
solutions to our problems will have the 
intelligent support of citizens generally.” 


wealth interested in education into an | 


The large volume of corn going into 
Canada will probably find its way eventu- 
| ally to the markets in Europe, although 
| part of it may be retained for use in the 
Dominion, Cheap water transportation 
through the Great Lakes and St. Law- 
rence River account for the movement 
into Canada for re-exportation. Rates 
would be higher if the corn were moved 
; American ports. 
| 


Germany, the United Kingdom and 





{Continued on Page 3, Column 7.) 


Japan Buying Abroad 
With Decline in Yen 


However, Is Unchanged 


The general outlook for Japanse busi- 
ness is unchanged, except that the re- 
in the yen, which was 
$0.2045 on Nov. 7, is reported as hasten- 
ing the purchase of aditional raw ma- 
terials and continuing to encourage ex- 
to a radiogram from 


cent weakness 


ports, according 
Commercial Attache Halleck A. Butts 
Tokyo. 

The adverse 


trade balance for 


year’s total of 88,694,000 yen. 


The Mitsui Company review of operat- 
ing conditions of 1,250 banks and com- 
panies during the first six months of this 
indicates a 6 per cent return Oii 


year 
paid up capital. 


ings have 
August. Bank loans are down. 
is increased activity 
foreign bonds. 


prices are moving up. 

The Industrial Control Law, which was 
designed to control industrial associations 
and curb unjust price maintenance, will 
be applied to foreign operation, mainly 
petroleum concerns, it was stated.—(De- 
partment of Commerce.) 


Complete 
Readers’ Summary 


. . + of every article 
in this issue will be 
found on Page 2. 


The Readers’ Sum - 
mary is classified by 
topics every day for 
the convenience of 
the reader. 


Turn to Page 2 








General Outlook for Business | 1925, 


this 
year is expected to be lower than last 


Bank deposits are up, but postal sav- 
declined 50,000,000 yen since 
There 
in debentures and 
Commodity and security 
















able for picking ard ginning in sections 
where appreciable quantities remained to 
be harvested, and while there has been 
some lowering of grades by rains, the loss 


very small, . 





new Indian crop could with average yields 
be as much as 800,600 to 1,000,000 bales of 
478 pounds larger tiian the 1931-32 crop. 


This has been substantiated by estimates | 


of private concerns located 
which indicate an increase of 800,000 to 
1,200,000 bales, 


so far in yield from this cause has been! 


Last month it was pointed out that the} 


in Bombay, | 


that he had notified them to be present 
to make statements of their views. The 
witnesses, he said, would be Alfred P. 
Thom, for the American Railway Asso- 


Executives; Peter Ten Eyck, of Albany, 
N. Y., for the New York Waterway Asso- 
ciation; George W. Edmonds, of Philadel- 
|phia, for the Philadelphia Ocean Traffic 
Bureau, and C. H. Tregenza, of Chicago, 
for the Seaboard-Great Lakes Corporation. 

“I do not know the position of these 
organizations,” Borah added, “but they 


The acrage in India this| were interested enough to ask to be Reard, | 19 481,087, a decrease of $9,623. 


ciation and the Association of Railway} 


Loans to cooperative associations made 
{up $16,941,208 of this total on Sept. 30 
compared with $33,773,510 on June 30. 
Advances to financing institutions, how- 
ever, were $82,874,658 on Sept. 30 com- 
pared with $80,462,366 on June 30. 

Contraction of loans was accompanied, 
in the Federal land banks, by a decrease 
in the total of delinquent payments. Total 
delinquent payments amounted to $19,- 
499,999 on Sept. 30, $557,193 less than on 
'June 30. The payments that were de- 
linquent more than 90 days amounted to 
After 


year, however, now seems likely to show a| and, of course, they will have the privilege | reserves had been subtracted from delin- 


decrease for the area planted up to Oct. 
1 has been estimated at 6 per cent less 
than plantings to the same date last 
year. The estimate of 18,466,000 acres 
|planted up to that date is the smallest 
since 1923, and is 19 per cent less than 
the area planted to the same date in 
the year when Indian acreage 
reached its peak. 


Chinese Yield Larger 
The developments of the Egyptian crop 


cate that the Egyptian Government's es- 
timate of a decrease of more than 400,000 


correct. The estimated production of 869,- 
000 bales of 478 pounds is 33 per cent less 
,| than last year. 


The 1932-33 cotton area in the Gazira| State at that time. 
district of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan is| struction of a deep channel between the 
estimated at 183,440 acres, compared with |Great Lakes and the Atlantic Ocean to 
201,350 acres for the season 1931-32, a de-| permit of ingress and egress of shipping 


crease of 9 per cent, according to a report 





[Continued on Page 6, Column 3.] 


QO*XE hundred and forty girls out of 

every 1,000 between the ages of 14 and 
17 in the United States are gainfully em- 
ployed, according to a study of census 
statistics recently conducted by the 
Children’s Bureau of the Department 
of Labor and made available Nov. 9. 
The study indicates, it was explained, 
that there are in the country 4,600,000 
girls of this age, of which 730 out of 
every 1,000 are in schools. 

The investigation was made by Clara 
| M. Beyer, Director of the Industrial 
| Division of the Bureau, in order to de- 
| termine the status of that large group 

of girl adolescents. Of approximately 

650,000 employed, 30 per cent were found 

to be engaged in manufacturing and 

mechanical occupations, 25 per cent in 

domestic and personal service, and 21 

per cent in agriculture. The following 

additional information was _ supplied 

from Miss Beyer’s study: 
Manufacturing and mechanical work 

draws more than 195,000 adolescent girls 


ployment, domestic and personal more 
than 160,000, and agriculture in excess 
of 133,000. These very young girls of 
high school age also are employed in 





Employed Gitlsin 14-17 Age Group 


between the ages of 14 and 17 into em- | 


as will others who have reason to appear 
before us.” 

| Position of State Department 

No advices had been received from the 


| Department of State whether it desired to | 


|} present any additional information, he 
said. He assumed that the Department, 
which negotiated the treaty with the 


| Canadians, had information that would be 
|of value to the Committee and 


that it| 


| quencies, there still remained a $7,002,- 
| 520 excess of delinquencies, but this re- 
| mainder was $865,473 less than on June 30, 
| Delinquent Accounts 
Joint stock land banks reported a $1,- 
720,094 increase in their total delinquencies 
which amounted to $12,681,500 on Sept. 
30. All of this increase was attributable 
| to an increase in the payments which were 
| delinquent by more than 90 days. This 


would be available, but added that until item stood at $8,594,019, having advanced 


are thought to have been such as to indi-| the hearings get under way and the ma- | 


| terial offered by proponents and oppo- 


nents takes shape, little can be forecast as | 
bales from 1931-32 may be approximately | to the arguments . be considered by the 


| Committee and by the Senate. 


The treaty was negotiated last Spring) 


|} and was made public by the Department of 


| to inland ports, enabling direct 
ments of cargoes to any ocean 
the world. 


ship- 


clerical positions, trade, and other occu- 

pations such as transportation and com- 

munication, public and _ professional 
| service, forestry, fishing, and extrac- 

tion of minerals. 
| There were more than 80,000 of the 
| employed group engaged in clerical 
| work, and this number constituted 13 
per gent of all employed. Eight per 
cent ‘or approximately 50,000 followed 
| trade work, and 4 per cent or 27,000 
| the other occupations, 

Between 1920 and 1930 the population 

| of girls in this age group increased 20 
| per cent. The total number employed, 
however, dropped 23 per cent. The 
| largest decreases occurred in the cleri- 
| cal and transportation and communica- 
tion groups. Here in both groups there 
| was a drop of 40 per cent. Employment 
of girls in manufacturing declined one- 
third and in trade more than one- 
fourth. There was also a slight reduc- 
tion in agriculture. Domestic and per- 
sonal service alone registered an in- 
crease. 

Improved school facilities and enlarge- 
ment of programs along with child labor 


| {Continued on Page 2, Column 4.) 


It provides for con- 


port of 


by 
| joint 


$2,111,937 during the quarter. The 

stock land banks had_ reserves 

jagainst delinquencies amounting to $8,- 

363,720 and partial payments amounting to 
$1,317,631, leaving the excess of delin- 
quencies at $3,000,147. 


City Franchise Tax 


On Buses Held Void 


Municipal Charter of St. Paul 
Ruled Not Self-executing 


St. Paul, Minn., Nov. 9% 

A provision in a city charter that every 
corporation or person exercising any 
franchise or privilege upon the city 
streets shall pay not less than 5 per cent 
of its gross earnings each year is not self- 
executing, according to a decision of the 
Minnesota Supreme Court, but calls for 
positive action on the part of the city 
council to carry out ts authorization. 

The City of St. Paul attempted to col- 
lect $128,282 from the Twin City Motor 
Bus Co. as license fees for the years 1925 
to 1930, the city contending that since 
the defendant used the streets without 
interference from the city there was an 
implied promise to pay a license fee of 5 
per cent of its gross earnings. The bus 
company had received no franchise from 
| the city. 
| The language of the city charter, the 
court said, “contemplates some discretion 
in the judgment of the city council, which 
must fix the exact rate which may be 
most appropriate for the licensee to pay. 
It vests in the council the power and 
duty of fixing the exact amount of the 
license fee. The fundamental law of the 
city fixes only the minimum rate. The 
fee can not be less. It requires that the 
exact and appropriate rate be fixed in 
the franchise and as a part of the con- 
tract which the council may deem ad- 
visable to make.” 

Such action not having been taken by 
the council, the court held that the coms 


plaint was insufficiena 








sree? 





Busiiiess Assists 
In Betterment of 
Trade Practices 





Cooperation Given in Elimi-' 
nation of Unfair Competi- | 
tion, According to Trade 
Commission 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


may come before the board informally |] 


and with or without counsel submit what- 
ever he desires in justification or explana- 
tion of published claims and representa- 


tions that are alleged to be false or mis-| 


leading. 

In more than 95 per cent of all cases 
so far handled by the board the adver- 
tisers have either agreed to go out of 


business, discontinue advertising, or revise | 


their advertising copy and literature to 


eliminate statements or representations | 


that are found by the special board to be 
untrue, misleading, or to have the ca- 
pacity and tendency to deceive and mis- 
lead the reader. 
Agreements to Revise Advertising 

In all cases where the advertisers agree 
to revise their advertising representations 
the board negotiates, prepares, and sub- 
mits for execution the necessary stipula- 
tions to effectuate the agreements to ad- 
judicate the matter, and as these stipu- 
lations are executed and returned to the 
board it reports the same to the Com- 
mission with recommendation that they 


be accepted and approved by the Commis- | 


sion and thereby become effective. 

In a few cases where it appears impos- 
sible or impractical to negotiate stipula- 
tions, if the charges appear to*be justified 


and jurisdiction of the Commission ob-| 
tains, the board recommends the prose- 


cution of proceedings against the offend- 
ers and specifies the parties to be joinéd 
as defendants. 

The work of the special board of inves- 
tigation has relieved the Federal Trade 
,Commission of a great amount of detail; 
expedited the disposition of cases involv- 
ing false and misleading advertising; and 
materially reduced the cost of investigat- 
ing, hearing, handling, and disposing of 
this class of cases. 

The effectiveness of the work being done 
by the special board of investigation thor- 
oughly justifies its creation and existence. 
Many purveyors of questionable products 
and many writers of false, exaggerated 
and misleading representations, published 
in advertisements, have either discon- 
tinued their advertising or revised their 


claims and statements to bring them) 


within truthful limits. 


A fair estimate discloses that over 10,000 | 


false and misleading advertisements have 
been discontinued, directly due to the work 
of the special board of investigation. 


Schooling by Mail 
Gains in Australia 





Use of School Savings Banks Is 
Found to Be Growing 


Increasing prevalence of correspondence 
school instruction in primary education 
and increasing use of school savings banks 
are noted among recent movements in 
education in South Australia, according to 
an official report from the Minister of 
Education received at the United States 
Office of Education and just made public 
by Dr. J. F. Abel, chief of the division on 
foreign school systems. 

During 1931 a total of 1,470 children re- 
ceived instruction in primary education 
through the corespondence school, accord- 
ing to the report, 611 of this number be- 
ing new enrollments. The number of de- 
positors in the school savings banks in- 
creased by approximately 2,836, the total 
number of deposits by public school chil- 
dren being 614,212. e 

The following additional information was 
provided: 

Children of the age of six years and over 
are admitted to enrollment in the corres- 
pondence school provided they live more 
than four miles from an established school. 
Delicate and afflicted children also are ad- 
mitted irrespective of their distance from 
an established school, and during the last 
year 70 of these children received instruc- 
tion. The subjects faught are those of the 
primary school curriculum with the excep- 
tion of needlework, music and physical 
training. 





Emergency Relief Loans 
Given Iowa and Montana 


The Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion on Nov. 9 announced that it had au- 
thorized two relief loans, one for $34,000 
to the State of Iowa for use in Webster 
County, and the other for $20,000 to the 
State of Montana for use in Powell 
County. 

The period for relief covered by the 


Iowa loan is from Nov. 1 to Dec. 31 and) 


the Montana loan from Nov. 16 to Dec. 31. 


Argentine Cable Companies 
Effect Increase in Rates 


A further increase of 14 per cent in 
cable and wireless telegraph rates by the 
several Argentine companies engaged in 
this business was made effective re- 
cently by permission of the Government, 
according to a report from Vice Consul 
John C. Shillock, Buenos Aires, made 
public by the Commerce Department. 

The increase was allowed because of 
the depreciated Argentine currency, 


tory power to the International Tele- 
graph Convention, has used as a basis for 
charges the arbitrarily fixed valuation of 
the gold franc, which prior to January, 


1932, had a par value with reference to} 


the Argentine paper peso of 
peso.—(Department of Commerce.) 


0.4545 


Maine Sardine Pack Small 
But Quality Is Good 


Augusta, Maine, Nov. 9. 
Maine’s sardine pack for 1932 will be one 
oi the smallest in the history of the in- 
dustry, but it is the best as to quality, 
according to the Commissioner of Agri- 
culture, Frank P. Washburn. 
Rigid supervision of the packing process, 
beginning with the selection of the fish at 


the weirs, is done by the inspection divi- | 


sion of the Department of Agriculture, he 
said. This inspection was made .anda- 
tory in 1929, he added, and has resulted 
in steady improvement of the quality of 
the sardines packaged in Maine. 

He estimated that the 1932 pack will 
total about 400,000 cases. Only 10 fac- 
tories have been in operation, out of 35 in 
the State. 


| 
||| 
i} 
| 
| 
| 


it | 
was stated. Argentina, which is a signa-| 
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Agriculture and Food 
Products 


Cattle shipments into Corn Belt States in 
October smallest in 12 years, says Agriculture 
Department. 


Sale of m 
menacing existénce of dairy industry and 
calculated to reduce dairy herds explained 
by dairy husbandman of New Jersey Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station. 
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products in September, 
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to mild weather, says Weather Bureau. 
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tion Finance Corporation relief loans. 
Third quarterly report of Federal 


intermediate credit banks. 


ready pledged as collateral, 


Federal financial 


Bank Board. 


struction loan to 


Court. 
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for year, says Commerce Department. 
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tion Finance Corporation relief loans. 
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Latest decisions of Federal 
courts. 
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Library of Congress, accessions listed. 
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tion shows. 
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In Corn Belt States 


October Figure Smallest in 
12 Years, Agriculture De- 
partment Says 








The shipments of stocker and feeder 
cattle, inspected through markets, into 
the Corn Belt States in October were very 
small, being over 10 per cent smaller than 
the relatively small shipments in Octo- 
ber, 1931, nearly 20 per cent smaller than 
the October average for the preceding 


in 12 years. 
Most of the decrease from last year 


was in the shipments into the States west 
of the Mississippi River, which were the 
smallest for. the month in at least 14 
years. Shipments into the area east of 
the Mississippi, while smaller than in 
October, 1931, were larger than in any of 
the four years preceding 1931. 


ber was in contrast to the preceding three 
months, in each of which fffe movement 
was larger than in the corresponding 
months of 1931, and reduced the total for 
the four months, July to October, in- 
clusive, below the corresponding total 
for 1931 and to the second smallest in 12 
years. The four months’ shipments into 
| the area east of the Mississippi, however, 
were 15 per cent larger than in 1931 and 
much above the average of the year 1927 
to 1931; shipments into the area west of 
the Mississippi were 8 per cent smaller 
than in 1931 and 10 per cent smaller than 
in any other year since 1919. 

The decrease from last year was most 
marked in the shipments into the States 
west of the Missouri River. Shipments 
mto these States in 1931 were relatively 
{small due to the short production of corn 
|and other feed crops resulting from the 
| 1931 drought. Feed grain and hay pro- 
| duction this year are much above 1931 but 
the inshioments of feeder cattle through 
markets have again declined. 

Direct Movement Larger 


Reports from these States, however, in- 
dicate that the direct movement of feeder 


kets) is much larger this year than last, 
and the supply of locally raised cattle 
available for feeding is relatively large. 
Hence, the shipments through markets 
this year do not give a dependable indi- 
‘cation as to the probable volume of feed- 
ing this season, which is expected to be 
larger than a yea” earlier. 

The reduced shipments from markets 
|in October were due in part to the very 
small supplies of cattle at markets during 
that month. 
leading middle western markets in Octo- 
| ber, 1932, were about 15 per cent smaller 





the smallest for the month in a 
15 years. 

During the months of July, August and 
|September this year demand had been 
, relatively strongest for heavy feeders and 
most of the increased shipments during 
uhese months was due to the increases in 
jeeder steers weighing above 900 pounds. 


vancing fat cattle market and most of 
these heavy cattle were taken out for a 
short feed. With the steady decline in 
heef cattle prices in October this prefer- 
ence for heavy cattle also declined and 
shipments of suc cattle from four lead- 
ing markets in October decreased rela- 
tively mcre from October, 1931, than did 
those of light-weight steers and calves. 
Reports from the western States indi- 
cate that the number of cattle to be fed 
in most of these States, except Colorado, 
will be as large as, or larger than the 
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Cattle receipts at seven | 


than in October, 1931, which in turn, were | 
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|'This demand was a reflection of the ad- | 
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Estimates of domestic cotton crop revised 
upward 4.6 per cent by Department of Agri- 
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Shipments of 612 million bushels of corn | 
to Canada in past 3 weeks is believed to be 
high record by grain expert of Department of 
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Cotton demand improved exports of farm | 
notwithstanding 
drastic reductions in wheat and flour ship- 
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Farm operations making good progress due 
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Iowa and Montana granted Reconstruc- 
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banks, joint stock land banks and Federal 


Page 7, col. 3 
Illinois building and loan associations ad- 
vised not to make loans against stock al- 


Page 1, col. 1 
Outstanding loans reduced by Federal Land 
Bank System, according to quarterly report. 
Page 1, col. 7 

aid made available to 
building loan institutions and home owners 
explained by secretary of Federal Home Loan 
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Petition for injunction to restrain recon- 
California water district 
dismissed by District of Columbia Supreme 
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Year’s output of rubber goods and pro- 
cessed waste shows decline in value and re- 
ceipts of cleaning and dyeing plants are also 
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Sales of clay by producers shows decrease 
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Petition for injunction to restrain recon- 
California water district 
dismissed by District of Columbia Supreme 
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| Petition for injunction to restrain recon- 
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struction loan to California water district 
dismissed by District of Columbia Supreme 
Court. 
Page 7, col. 2 
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Exporting and Importing 
Shipments of 612 million bushels of corn 
to Canada in past 3 weeks is believed to be 
high record by grain expert of Department of 
Agriculture. 
Page 1, col. 4 
Increase of 39 per cent in silver value of 
American exports to China in two-year pe- 
riod attributed largely to low exchange. 
Page 1, col. 2 
Cotton demand improved exports of farm 
products in September, notwithstanding 
drastic reductions in wheat and flour ship- 
ments. 
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Fish | 

Maine sardine pack small but quality is | 
good. | 
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Market for seafood created by American | 
custom of holding clam bakes on eastern | 
shore of United States discussed by agent 
of United States Bureau of Fisheries. | 
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Foreign Markets | 


Market for Diesel trucks seen in Far East. | 
Page 5, col. 5| 


Foreign Relations 


Senate committee to begin hearings on/| 
treaty for St. Lawrence seaway. 
° Page 1, col. 6 


Forest Products 


Timber industry ranks first among State’s 
manufacturing industries in Idaho, Federal 
silviculturist reports. 
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General Business Conditions 


Weakness in yen hastening purchase of 
raw materials in Japan, though general out- 
look for business is unchanged, Commerce 
Department is advised. 


Page 1, col. 4 

Indicators of current business for week 

ended Nov. 5 made public by Commerce 
| Department. 
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Wholesale prices recede during week 
nearly to level from which rise began last 
Summer. 
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Government Finance 


Treasury announces new financing. 
Page 1, col. 6 
Daily statement of the United States 
Treasury. 


Health 


No drug will cure pneumonia, says Fed- 
eral specialist. | 
Page 3, col. 6 
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Immigration 


Number of immigration visas issued in last 
fiscal year found to be only 2,503 out of a 
possible 150,928. 

Page 1, col. 4 


Insurance 


Insurance premiums paid in South Dakota 
show decline, State Insurance Commissioner 
reports. 

Page 5, col. 3 

Oregon Insurance Commissioner issues rul- 
ing on use of ‘binders.’ 

Page 5, col. 2 


International Finance 
Foreign exchange rates at New York. 


Labor 


; Supreme Court holds. 


iPublie Utilities 


; Department of Commerce informed. 
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Motor Transport | 


Terminal company engaged in receiving | 
and delivering goods by contract motor lines 
classed as motor carrier in Oregon. 

Page 5, col. 7 

Alabama Governor signs bill enacted at | 
special session to regulate motor carriers. 

Page 5, col. 1 

City franchise tax on bus lines in St. Paul | 
held void on grounds that municipal charter | 
is not self-executing. | 





Page 1, col. 7) 
Sales of auto trucks show steady increase 
in Argentina, report to Commerce Depart- 


ment reveals. 


Page 7, col. 6! 
Monthly sumary of deaths from automo- | 
dile accidents. 


Distribution of funds received in taxes by 
municipal government for wages, materials 
and services explained as contributing to 
general welfare by City Manager of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 
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Patents 


' 

Use of “thimble” electrode in neon,tube! 

held patentable and claims allowed; Ex 

parte Madine; Patent Office Board of Appeals. | 

Page 4, col. 1) 

Patent granted for process of uniting rub- | 

ber and metal with cement held not found 

in prior art; Ex parte Kurtz; Patent Office 
Board of Appeals. 
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Petroleum and Its Products | 


Oil inspection fee imposed by Salt Lake 
City on gasoline wholesalers is valid, State 


Page 4, col. 6 
Oklahoma commission to hold hearing on 
effect of proration of oil on pipe lines. 
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Public Lands 


Problems of utilization of new public do- | 
main created by land evacuation discussed | 
pA member of Wisconsin Conservation Com- 
mission. 
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Two utility consolidations approved 


in | 
Massachusetts. 
Page 5, col. 5 


Argentine cable companies increase rates, 
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Radio 


Decisions and applications announced by 
Federal Radio Commission. 
Page 6, col. 2 


. 
Railroads 
Validity of I. C. C. order is argued before 
Supreme Court. 
Page 3, col. 1 
Decisions in rate and finance cases and 
reports of examiners announced by Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 
Page 6, col. 3 


Scientific Research ~ 


Bureau of Standards conducting studies 
to aid lithographers. 


State Courts 


Oil inspection fee imposed by Salt Lake | 
City on gasoline wholesalers is valid, State 
Supreme Court holds. 
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Award of arbitrators annulled for misbe- 

havior of arbitrator in failing to communi- 

cate to other arbitrators party’s request for 

postponement of wr Giannopulos vy. 
Pappas; Supreme Court of Utah. 
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| Employed girls of 14-17 age group found to 
be 140 per thousand, Children’s Bureau study 
| shows. 
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State Finance 
Plans to reduce and equalize cost of pub- 
‘le schools offered in Pennsylvania. 
Page 1, col. 2 





tle Shipments Fall | Decline in the Number of Auto Fatalities 
(at P Is Continued in 86 Large Cities of Nation| To Be 140 Per Thousand 








The Department of Commerce an- 
nounces that during the four weeks ended 
Oct. 29, 1932, 86 large cities in the United 
States reported 683 deaths from automo- 
bile accidents. This number (683) com- 
pares with 730 deaths during the four 
weeks ended Oct. 31, 1931. Most of these 
deaths were the result of accidents which 
occurred within the corporate limits of the 
city, although some accidents occurred 
outside of the city limits. 

For comparison, the number of deaths 
due to automobile accidents within city | 





Total number of deaths reported by 86 cit i 








limits is desirable. Such figures are avail- 
able for the four-week period ended Oct. 
29, 1932, and for the corresponding four- 
week period of 1931 for all of the 86 cities, 
the four-week figure in 1932 being 526, 
as contrasted with 561 for the correspond- 
ing four weeks in 1931. 


Considering by four-week periods since | 


January, 1929, total deaths from automo- 
bile accidents, whether within the city 


limits or outside, the lowest total (482) 


appears for the four-week period ended 
Feb. 23, 1929, and the highest (876) for 


+the four-week period ended Jan. 23, 1932. 


es, four weeks ended: 





Oct. 29, Oct. 31, 1931....730 | Nov. 1, 1930....760 | Nov. 2, 1929....861 
Oct. 1, Oct. 3, 1931....732 | Oct. 4, 1930....765 | Oct. 5, 1929....780 
Sept. 3, Sept. 5, 1931....665 | Sept. 6, 1930....685 | Sept. 7, 1929....738 
Aug. 6 Aug. 8, 1931....684 | Aug. 9, 1930....646 | Aug. 10, 1929....679 
July 9, | July 11, 1931....695 | July 12, 1930....677 | July 13, 1929....664 
June 11, June 13, 1931....648 | June 14, 6 15, 1929....614 
May 14, May 16, 1931.,..690 | May 17, on ae May 18, 1929....595 
April 16, | April 18, 1931....680 | April 19, 1930....639 | April 20, 1929....560 
arch 19, arch 21, 1931 -611 | March 22, 1930....595 arch 23, 1929....543 
Feb. 20 Feb. 21, 1931....627 | Feb. 22, 1930....583 | Feb. 23, 1929....482 
Jan 23 Jan. 24, 1931....749 Jan. 25, 1930....671 | Jan 26, 1929... .635 
Dec. 26, Dec. 27, 1930....837 | Dec. 28, 1929....676 | 
Nov 28, Nov. 29, 1930....824 ' Nov. 30, 1929....870 


+ 
For the 52-week periods, ended Oct. 29, 


1932, and Oct. 31, 1931, the totals for all 


This decrease in shipments in Octo-| the cities were respectively, 8,227 and 9,- 


172, which indicate a recent rate of 22.5 


per 100,000 population as against an earlier 
rate of 25.4 or a decrease of 11 per cent 
in the rate during the year. 

Five cities reported no deaths from au- 
tomobile accidents for the last four weeks, 
while tWo cities reported no deaths from 


Number of Visas Issued to Immigrants 


During Last Fiscal Year Totals 2,503 | 


automobile accidents for the correspond- 
ing period of 1931. For the last four-week 
period reports as to whether deaths oc- 
curred from automobile accidents within 
city limits or outside were received from 
all of the 86 cities reporting. In these 
cities in this four-week period, the total 
number of deaths from automobile acci- 
dents was 683, but only 526 of these were 
due to accidents within city limits.—(Is- 
sued by the Department of Commerce.) 
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and Northern Ireland, provisional in 
character and are less than the total ob- 
tained at a later date. Since there has 
been some confusion that the figures be- 
low represent the number of aliens who 
have entered the United States, it should 


be pointed out that the statistics refer to 
the number of immigration visas issued 
which may or may not have been used for 


entry by the aliens to whom they were is- | 


sued. 
The tabulation follows: 


+ 
Statement showing status of immigration quotas for the fiscal year ending June 30. Total 


quota, A; number of immigrant visas granted, 


date indicated, D: 




















Nejd and its dependencies. 


2 Including 
Australia. 


*British mandate. ‘French 
Trans-Jordan, British mandate. 
New Zealand. 


number fed last year. In Colorado, which 
is the largest cattle feeding State in this 
area, the number to be fed is expected to 
be much smaller than the relatively small 
number fed-a year earlier due to the short 





production of hay and feed grain in the 


preference, B; nonpreference, C; balance on 
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12Mandate of the Union of South Africa. 
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*>And Northern Ireland. ‘French and 
5’ With 
11 Mandate of 
48And The Lebanon, French man- 


1° European and Asiatic. 


principal feeding area. In Texas cattle 
feeding is expected to equal last year and 
may exceed it considerably if facilities for 
financing becom> generally available.— 
(Issued hy the Department .of Agricul- 
ture.) 





‘State Legislation 


|Simplified Practice 


Page 2, col. 3; Supreme Court 


| Municipal Finance | Court of the United States. 


Supreme Court. 


Tariff 


Poland, Department of Commerce informed. | 


sain products from Irish Free State. 


Taxation 


Appeals summarized. 


municipal government for wages, materials 
and services explained as contributing to 
general welfare by City Manager of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 


held void on grounds that municipal charter 
is not self-executing. 


tion of back taxes by special committee of 
national tax association. 


Research Bureau of California. 


return in September compared to August, 
State Tax Commission reports. 


Trade Practices |the Pacific Coast States, with the rela-| 


competition ascribed by Federal Trade Com- | tively warmest weather in northern dis- 


mission to cooperation of business. 


Waterways 


treaty for St. Lawrence seaway. 


Weather | 


ment of Agriculture. 
to mild weather, says Weather Bureau. 


Wholesaling 


nearly to level from which rise began last 
Summer. 


Wild Life 


for conservation of wild life advocated by 


Associate Chief of United States Biological 
Survey. | 


Workmen’s Compensation 


compensation rates to be announced in North 
Carolina about Dec. 1, 





| ployed. 


Fiscal summary for New Mexico issued by 
Bureau of the Ceneus. 
Page 7, Col. 6 


Schools chiefly supported from_ public 
treasuries, study by Federal Office of Educa- 
tion shows. 


Page 7, col .6 


Two initiative measures approvel by elec- 
tors in Arizona. 


Page 3, col. 2 | 


Simplified practice rules for mayonaise 
‘ontainers and asphalt. 


Page 6, col. 1 | 


Journal and calendar of the Supreme 


Page 4, col. 7 | 
Validity of I. C. C. order is argued before 


Page 3, col. 1 


Increased duty on typewriters planned by 


Page 2, col. 6 
United Kingdom increases duties on cer- | 


Page 6, col. 5 





Decisions promulgated by Board of Tax 


Page 4, col. 5 
Distribution of funds received in taxes by 


Page 8, col. 1 
City franchise tax on bus lines in St. Paul 


Page 1, col. 7 
Procedural changes recommended in collec- 


Page 1, col. 2 
Review of tax inquiry conducted by Tax 


Page 7, col. 1 
Oklahoma gasoline tax showed increased 


Page 7, col. 1 


Growth in stipulations to correct unfair 


Page 1, col. 3 


r 


Senate committee to begin hearings on 


Page 1, col. 6 


Monthly weather review issued by Depart- 


Page 2, col. 6 
Farm operations making good progress due 


Page 6, col. 7 


Wholesale . prices recede during week 


Page 1, col. 1 


| 


Restrictions on kill of wild fowl by hunters 


Page 8, col. 1 


Decision on proposed increase in workmen's 





Page 5, col. 6 | 
Employed Girls Found 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
laws are accountable for the recession 
during the decade. The increase in do- 
mestic service, the least desirable type of 
employment, indicates a shrinkage of em- 
ployment opportunities for young people. 
This is still true today. Jobs as telephone 
operators, store clerks, and stenographers 

have become difficult to obtain. ~ 
The greatest number of girls within the! 
age group are employed in the Middle At- 
lantic area, where 197 out of every 1,000 
are employed, and in the New England 
area, where 196 out of every 1,000 are em- 


The study further reveals that of the 
4,600,000 girls between 14 and 17 years of 
age, approximately 2,400,000, or 52 per) 
cent, live in urban communities with a 
population over 2,500, more than 870,000, 
or 19 per cent, live in small towns and vil- 
lages, and approximately 1,370,000, or 29 
per cent, on farms. Those attending 
school numbered 3,400,000. 


Sales of Clay Show 


Decrease for Yeear | 





Drop of 36 Per Cent in Quan- 
tity and 33 Per Cent in Value | 


Clay sales by producers last year 
amounted to 2,519,495 short tons, worth 
$8,351,185, a drop of 36 per cent in quantity 
but of only 33 per cent in value from the 
figures.of the year before, according to a 
Department of Commerce statement Nov. 
|9. The statement follows in full text: 

The quantity of clay sold by the pro- 
ducers in the United States in 1931 
amounted to 2,519,495 short tons, valued | 
at $8,351,185. These figures show a de- 
crease of 36 per cent in quantity and 33) 
per cent in value in comparison with 1930. | 
They represent only clay sold as clay or | 
mined under royalty and do not include 
the much greater quantity of clay that 
was burned into clay products by the pro- 
ducers themselves from their own prop- 
erty. 

The leading five States in the order of 
clay sold were Pennsylvania with 18.2 per | 
cent of the total quantity, California with 
11.2 per cent, Georgia with 11 per cent, 
Ohio with 10.7 per cent, and Missouri | 
with 8.7 per cent. The data were col- 





| lected direct from producers in 43 States 
}and in cooperation with the State 
| Geological Surveys of Alabama, Florida, | 
| Georgia, Illinois, Iowa, Maryland, Michi- 
|}gan, Missouri, New Jersey, New York, | 
North Carolina, Texas, Virginia and Wash- 
ington. | 
| The sales of kaolin, the clay that is| 
|used in making high-grade pottery and 
| porcelain, as well as paper, oilcloth, and) 


| other products, and which is generally | 
highest grade of clay, 


|considered the 
amounted to 443,300 tons, valued at $2,- 
945,953, a decrease of 17 per cent in 
| quantity and 24 per cent in value as com- 
pared with 1930. The clay of largest 
quantity and value is fire clay. The sales 
|of fire clay in 1931 were 1,473,161 tons. 
| This was 42 per cent less than sales in 
1930. The value of the fire clay sold in 
| 1931 was $3,741,038, a decrease of 38 per 
cent as compared with 1930. 

The imports of clay in 1931 amounted 
| to 190,600 short tons, valued at $1,536,024, 
'a@ decrease of 33 per cent in quantity and 
| 43 per cent in value in comparison with 
/1930. Kaolin, or china clay, constituted 
|79 per cent of the total imports in 1931. | 
Exports of clay in 1931 amounted to 106,- | 
| 703 tons, valued at $1,244,855, a decrease 
| of 22 per cent in quantity and 24 per cent 
jin value as compared with 1930. Ex-| 





|shortly to increase the import duty on 


| especially the government-owned State | 


|from about 1 to 3 degrees cooler than 


| tions were confined to the Northeast and 


| ley, extreme northwestern Arkansas, and | 





| curred 


| Stations receiving from two to three or 


|had deficient moisture, while the north- 








| ports of fire clay amounted to 42 per cent 
‘of the total, j 


Poland to Double 
Typewriter Duty 


s 


Increased Tariff Protection for 
Domestic Industry Said to 
Have Been Expected 





The Polish Government is expected | 
typewriters from 65 to 125 zlotys per type- 
writer, and the import duty on typewriter 
parts from 780 to 1,100 zlotys per 100 kilos, 
according to a cablegram from Commer- 
cial Attache Clayton Lane, Warsaw. 

It is known that increased tariff pro-' 
tection for the Polish typewriter industry, 


Gun Works in Warsaw, has been contem- 


plated for some time—(Department of | 
Commerce.) 


Rainfall in October 





‘Timber Industry 


Given Important 
Position in Idaho 


Represents Production of 
$41,000,000 and Pay 
Roll of $11,000,000 Fed- 


eral Silviculturist Reports 


The timber industry of Idaho ranks 
first among the State’s manufacturing in- 
dustries, with a production of $41.000,000 
and a pay roll of $22,000,000 annually, and 
it provides nearly $11,000,000 in freight 
revenues each year, Irvine T. Haig, siliv- 
culturist of the Forest Service, Department 
of Agriculture, said in a report on the 
second-grcwth yield of white pine, the 
chief timber of the northern Idaho, Mon- 





About Normal Over | 
Most of the Nation 


Near Normal Warmth for 
Month Noted in Review 
Of Conditions Issued by 


The Weather Bureau | 


October had near normal warmth over 


| most sections of the country. The monthly 


mean temperatures were from 1 to about | 
3 degrees above normal rather generally | 
from the eastern Lake region, upper Ohio 
Valley, and southern Appalachian Moun- | 
vains eastward, and in south Atlantic dis- 
tricts. The month was slightly warmer | 
than normal also in Nevada, Arizona, and 


| 
| 


tricts. . 
In the southern States, except in the 
extreme east, the month was generally 


normal, and like temperatures prevailed | 
in the lower Ohio and middle and upper | 
Mississippi valleys and the southern Great | 
Plains. The relatively coolest weather oc- 
curred in the northern Plains area and} 
northern Rocky Mountain districts. 


Freezing in the East \ 
No unusually low temperatures occurred. | 


Over the eastern portion of the country, | 
freezing temperatures at first-order sta- | 


the Appalachian Mountain districts, while 
in the,iaterior freezing did not extend) 
farther south than the central Ohio Val- | 


northwestern Texas. 

No previous low temperature records for 
the month were broken. Heretofore, freez- | 
ing weather has occurred in October as! 





iJ} far south as “extreme southern Georgia | 


and the southern portions of the central | 
Gulf States. Some high temperatures oc- 
in the Pacific Northwest where 
several scations reported the highest of 
record for this month. 
Normal October Rainfall 


Nearly all sections east of the Mississippi 
River had much more than the normal 
October rainfall. The amounts were 
notably heavy from the extreme lower 
Mississippi Valley northeastward to Vir- 
gina and eastern Maryland, with most 


four times the normal monthly falls. In 
parts of Florida rainfall was scanty, while 
@ considerable area from southern Kansas | 
southward had much less than normal; 
most of Texas was especially dry, with 
some stations reporting less than one-| 
fourth the usual October rainfall. 

The extreme upper Mississippi Valley | 


ern Great Plains had comparatively heavy 
rain or snow. Most sections west of the | 
Rocky Mountains had less than normal, | 
with California, except the extreme south, | 
notably dry. Snowfall was rather heavy 
in the Northwest, some northern Rocky 
Mountain stations reporting from 10 to 20} 
inches during the month, and from 3 to 
10 inches occurred in the northern Great | 
Plains. The central valleys and North- 
east had practically no snow.—(Issued by 
the Weather Bureau.) 





| surface features and climate, 


tana, and Washington region. The report 
has just been msde public by the De- 
partment. 

Because of the importance of the in- 
Custry, there is need of information on 
the growth and yield of second-growth 
white pine, Mr. Haig said, and his report 
is designed to fill the need. 

“The western white pine type,” Mr. Hay 
said, “is the most important forest . unit 
over large areas of rough uplands in 
northern Idaho and adjacent portions of 
eastern Washington and western Mon- 
tana. It occupies throughout this region 
the cooler, moister sites between eleva- 
tions of 2,000 and 5,500 feet, reaching its 
best development in northern Idaho be- 
tween the international boundary and the 
Lochsa River. The type is distinguished 
by its luxuriant growth and great com- 
plexity and characterized by the presence 
of western white pine in association with 
a large number of other species, princi- 
pally western red cedar, western hemlock, 
lowland white fir, western larch and 
Douglas fir. 


10,000,000 Acres In Idaho 


“These mixed forests constitute a very 
desirable fiatural resource. The stands 
are unusually dense and the timber yields 
are large. Moreover, the western white 
pine and one associate, western red cedar, 


| furnish special-use woods of high value. 


As a result the lumber and allied timber 
industries in northern Idaho and adjacent 
timber centers have been built up very 
largely around the white pine type. 
These forest industries are locally of 
great economic importance. In Idaho, for 
example, where they rank first among the 
manufacturing industries, they are valued 
at $100,000,000 and produce annually ma- 
terials worth $41,060,000; they employ 
some 18,000 persons and have an an- 
nual pay roll of over $22,000,000; and the 


|freight revenue derived from these in- 


Gustries amounts to nearly $11,000,000 a 
year, an important item in the budgets 
of the rail carriers of this section. 

In addition, the materials produced rep- 
resent the crop value of some 10,000,000 
ecres of land in northern Idaho alonc. 3,- 
000,000 acres of which is in the western 
white pine type. This land, because of 
is largely 
unsuited to the production of other crops. 
In view of these facts the maintenance of 
forest industries is unquestionably es- 
sential to the economic prosperity of 
northern Idaho and adjacent Washing- 
ton and Montana. 

“Future yields of western white pine 
depend largely upon the control of the 
white pine blister rust. However, re- 
sults already obtained from the large-scale 
experimental control work carried on in 
the western white pine forests give ample 
reason to believe that adequate protection 
from the disease can be realized. where 
such measures are feasible. 

“Therefore, in view of the rapid deple- 
tion of the virgin timber stands on which 
these forest industries rely, it becomes 
increasingly important to know the tim- 
ber-producing capacity of the large areas 
of second-growth stands to which the re- 
gion must turn for raw material within 
the next half century. It is the purpose 
of this report to sum up for forest man- 
agers and timberland owners the available 


| information on the growth and yield of 


second-growth western white pine stands.” 
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Construction of Extension | 


Of Oregon- Washington fice of the secretary of State indicates. 


| that two of the nine initiative measures; g<cyr 
voted upon at the general election were | 
| approved by the electors. 
ures provide for the repeal of the State 
| prohibition laws and for reducing the 
membership of the Legislature. 


Railroad and, Navigation 
Co. Is Involved 


The validity of an order of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to compel the | 
Union Pacific System to construct a 185- 
mile extension of the line of the Oregon- 
Washington Railroad and Navigation Co. 
in Oregon was argued before the Supreme 
Court of the United States on Nov. 9 in 
an appeal brought by the Federal Com- 


of Oregon and the Public Utilities Com- 
mission of Idaho. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
acted in entering the order, under au- 
thority of section 1 (21) of the Interstate 
Commerce Act, authorizing the Commis- 
sion to require a railroad engaged in in- 
terstate commerce to extend its line, pro- 
vided the Commission finds, after hearing, 
that such extension “is reasonably required 
in the interest of public convenience and | 
necessity” and “that the expense involved | 
will not impair the ability of the carrier | 
to perform its duty to the public.” 


Errors Claimed 


The appeal to the Supreme Court was 
taken from a decision of the District Court | 
of the United States for the District of | 
Oregon which set aside the Commission’s 
order. The appellants, in their arguments | 
before the high tribunal, assigned the fol- | 
lowing claimed errors of the district court: 

1. In holding that the order exceeds the 
authority of the Commission and is void. 

2. In holding that because “one of the 
dominant purposes of the order com- 
plained of was to require the petitioner 
to construct a line of railroad 185 miles 
in length in order that lumber traffic orig- 
inating perhaps hundreds of miles from its 
present lines might find a shorter route 
to eastern markets, and that traffic from) 
southwestern Idaho might find a shorter 
route to northern California points,” the 
carrier “was plainly required to devote its 
property to a service which it has never 
professed to render and to a service en- 
tirely beyond the scope of the undertak- 
ing which it has expressly or impliedly 
assumed.” 

3. In holding that section 1(21) of the) 
act is unconstitutional and void if it must 
be construed broadly and liberally, “as was 
done by the Commission in the present 
case.” 


| 
| 
| 


Voluntary Action Refused 


The railroad had refused voluntarily to 
construct the extension—from Crane, Ore., 
to a point of connection with the line of 
the Southern Pacific Railway at Crescent 
Lake, Ore. The Commission found that 
the extension is reasonably required in 
the interest of public convenience and 
necessity and that its construction will 
not impair the carrier’s ability to perform 
its duty to the public. 

J. Stanley Payne, assistant chief counsel 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
opened the arguments for the Commis- 
sion. 

Before arguing the case on the merits, 
he contested the railroad’s contention 
that the Supreme Court does not have 
jurisdiction of the appeal because the 
United States, which was a party to the 
suit in the district court, did not join 
in the appeal, and also the carrier’s con- 
tention that the State Commissions were 
not aggrieved parties in a legal sense and 
therefore should not have~entered the 
case. 

Intention of Congress 

Mr. Payne contended that under the ap- | 
plicable statutes Congress intended that | 
the Commission, and any party appearing 
in the proceedings before the Commission, | 
should have the right to appear as parties | 
to suits to enjoin and set aside orders of 
the Commission and to appeal directly to | 
ithe Supreme Court, if aggrieved. “Here | 
the Commission is an aggrieved party be- 
cause its order is set aside and the Oregon 
and Idaho Commissions are aggrieved be- 
cause of their substantial interest in the 
subject matter,” he said. 

His arguments on the merits, as well 
as those of William C. McCulloch, solicitor | 
for the Public Utility Commissioner of | 
Oregon, and James M. Thompson, solicitor | 
for the Public Utilities Commission of 
Idaho, were confined mainly to questiogs 
of fact as to whether the extension is in 
territory which the appellee railroad sys- 
tem professes to serve, and whether the 
benefit of the extension would be substan- | 
tial enough to warrant its construction. 

Advantages Cited 

Mr. Payne pointed out nine public ad- 
vantages which he said the Commission 
found would result from the extension, in- 
cluding: 

1. It would aid in more adequately serv- 
ing and developing a large area in eastern 
and central Oregon that is now either 
wholly unserved or inadequately served by 
existing railroad lines. 

2. Provide shorter routes which would 
make it possible to ship perishable com- 
modities to available markets. 

3. Joining the lines of the Southern 
Pacific on the west with those of the 
Union Pacific on the east, the extension | 
would afford a new, shorter, more expedi- | 
tious, and more economical transconti- | 
nental route between western Oregon and 
the East. 

4. Construction of the extension would 
be of great advantage to southwestern 
Idaho. 

5. It would aid the State of Oregon in 
marketing its vast stands of virgin timber, 
huge tracts of which are now deteriorat- 
ing and going to waste because of the lack 
of adequate transportation facilities. 

Development of Territory 

Marketing of agricultural products from 
nearby valleys and development of the 
Coos Bay territory also would result from 
the extension, he told the court. 

Contending that the ordered extension 
is in tevritory which the system professes 
to serve, Mr. Payne pointed out that the 
railroad is the nearest carrier to a large 
part of the territory which would be 
served by the extension. 

Although he classified the territory as 
“undeveloped,” Mr. Payne said that the 
expected traffic over the extension would 
prove a valuable asset to the Union Pacific, 
and the extension would result in de- 
velopment of the territory. 

Mr. McCulloch reiferated the conten- 
tions of Mr. Payne, stating that livestock, 
agricultural and horticultural products, 
and large amounts of timber—2,000 cars 
annually from one county alone—would 
move over the extension. 

Mr. Thompson stressed the need of 
adequate transportation facilities for 
southwestern Idaho shippers. He pointed 
out that a shipment from Payette, Idaho, 
to San Francisco must now travel 400 
miles southwest to Ogden, Utah, before 
taking a direct route to the coast, and 
that lengthy indirect routes to the north- 


| State expenditures, limiting county ex-| 
|Penditures, distribution of a portion of 
| the gasoline tax to cities, for a survey of | 
|property for taxation purposes, to abolish 
| the Industrial Commission, to create the 
State Taxpayers’ Welfare Board, and to 
mission, the Public Utility Commissioner | amend the chiropractic law: 


Treasury Program 


{amount of Treasury bills applied for, un- 


Phoenix, Ariz., Nov. 9. | 
Information made available at the of-| 


in adverse circumstances to be falsely re- 
ed by lenient practice. 

| Taxes are to most people onerous; they 
are freugently burdensome. They would 
be less onerous and less burdensome if it 
were universally recognized that they were 
being collected at the lowest possible| 
cost and that no one was receiving favored | 
treatment, and if the time of collection, 
while reasonably adjusted to fit the in-| 
come flow of the taxpayer, were neverthe- 
less fixed and cervaiu. 

Barring extreme circumstances such as 
lose of income through crop tailure or 
similar causes, kindiess is rarely done to 
a negiligent or distressed taxpayer by 
permitting his taxes to accumulate. The 
| practice only intensines his difficuities, 
and at the same time creates embarrassing 
| problems for the Government. 

The taxes must eventually be paid, and 


Of 75 Millions in 
Bills Is Announeed sik beam a ume ek ee o 


Government. Ii he is really insolvent, 
the Government snould know that tact, 
and failure to sell his properiy will not 
save him from foreclosure to meet his ob- 
ligations. 

There are of course times when a sol- 
vent taxpayer is temporarily without liquid 
assets and would be willing to pay a high 

j rate of interest to get his tax payment de- 
| ferred. Ordinarily other avenues of credit 
. should be open to him, wut to meet ali pos- 
ss [Continued from Page 1.] | sibilities the Government shoula probably 
will be considered. Each tender must be | permit some extension in the payment oi 
in multiples of $1,000. The price offered | the tax on real estate. 
must be expressed on the basis of 100, with Eusy Method of 
not more than three decimal places, e. 8.) 7, * ‘ % : 
99.125. Fractions must not be used. i ransjerring Froperty 
Deposit Requirement The extension inignt apply vo the tax on 
Tenders will be accepted without cash | — real and te sonal pi = sg ee 
: : ; Value were sufficient to justily it. Under 
Geposit from incorporated banks ond trust conditions prevailing in Sear abba, the 
companies and from responsible and rec-' extension snould not exceed one year. Ii 
ognized dealers in investment securities.|the taxpayer cannot raise the amount 
Tenders from others must be accompanied | Within a year, there should be an easy | 


i |method of transferring the property. In| 
71 on eS oo ee face | other States, however, economic conditions 
{including natural hazards afiecting the 
less the tenders are accompanied by an ex-' flow of income may necesitate a reaemp- 

press guaranty of payment by an incorpo- | tion period a — ae ; 
, I y event, the period should not be 
rated bank or trust company. : 3) Bey Sven , 
: ly long, and it should be reasonably 

Immediately after the closing hour for | unduly 8 


The two meas- 


The other proposals were for limiting 


Short-term Securities to Be 
Issued as of Nov. 16 by 
Department to Meet Re- 
financing Needs 


| west also were now necessary. 


| was not involved in the case. 


|}of regulating commerce, 


| sted to factors aifecting the Mow ol 
receipt of tenders on Nov. 14, 1932, all adjus 24 8 


tenders received at the Federal Reserve 
Banks or branches thereof up to the clos- 
ing hour will be opened and public an- 
nouncement of the acceptable prices will 
follow as soon as possible thereafter, prob- 
ably on the following morning. 

Right of Rejection 

The Secretary of the Treasury expressly 
reserves the right to reject any or all 
tenders or parts of tenders, and to allot 
less than the amount applied for, and 
his action in any such respect shall be 
final. Those submitting tenders will be 
advised of the acceptance or rejection 
thereof. Payment at the price offered for 
Treasury bills allotted must be made at 
the Federal Reserve Banks in cash or 
other immediately available funds on Nov. 
16, 1932. 

The Treasury bills will be exempt, as 
in principal and interest, and any gain 
from the sale or other disposition thereof 
will also be exempt from all taxation, ex- 
cept estate and inheritance taxes. No loss 
from the sale or other disposition of the 
Treasury bills shall be allowed as a de- 
duction, or otherwise recognized, for the 
purposes of any tax now or hereafter im- 
posed by the United States or any of its 
possessions. 

Treasury Department Circular No. 418, 
as amended, and this notice prescribe the 
terms of the Treasury bills and govern the 
conditions of their issue. Copies of the 


| circular may be obtained from any Fed- 
| eral Reserve Bank or branch thereof. 


More than 
28,000 acres of cultivable land will soon 


| be added to southwestern Idaho as a re- 


sult of reclamation projects, Mr. Thompson 


| told the court, products from which would | 


move over the extension. 


Contention of Respondents 

Arthur C. Spencer, of Portland, Oreg., 
counsel for the respondent railroads, told 
the court that the Commission had ex- 
ceeded its authority under section 1 of the 
act. He said that regulation of commerce 
The Com- 
mission, in its order, went beyond the field 
by issuing an 
order for the “creation of traffic,” he 
contended. “The creation of traffic is one 
thing, the regulation of its movement is 
another,” Mr. Spencer argued. “The di- 
viding line between the two prescribes the 
limits of the power of Congress under the 
commerce clause. 
gress was given no power to change nor- 
mal economic laws by making trans- 
portation facilities the cause 
the result of 
territory.” 

The Commission ordered the carrier to 
expend more than $10,000,000 on a road 
over desert country, not for transporta- 
tion, but for the creation of traffic, Mr. 
Spencer maintained. If there is no traffic 
in the territory there is nothing to regu- 
late, he continued, denying that construc- 
tion of the extension would be profitable 
to the carrier. 


Freight Traffic Cited 
The Oregon-Washington road picks up 
an average of two carloads of freight a 


the development of new 


| day at Crane, where the cross-state exten- 


sion was ordered to begin, he 
charged that the Commission 
consider evidence furnished by 
road that the extension was not necessary 
in the public interest. 

Concluding the four-hour hearing, Ben 
C. Dey, representing the Southern Pacific 
Railway, which intervened in opposition 
to the Commission's order, told the court 
that the Southern Pacific operates 1,400 
miles of track in Oregon, an investment 


said, and 
failed to 


of $150,000,000, and that operation of the} 


extension would substantially divert traffic 
from these lines, and thereby result in ir- 
reparable injury to the Southern Pacific. 





Wholesale Prices Decline 
Nearly to Summer Level 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


for the weeks ended Oct. 8, 15, 22, 29, and 
Nov. 5. 


Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. Nov 
8 15 22 29 5 
All commodities 64.9 644 644 641 63.9 
Farm products ......48.8 47.4 47.0 462 459 
eee 61.5 60.7 608 60.1 59.3 
Hides and leather 
products .......;. 73.0 72.5 72.8 72.2 171.6 
Textile products -.56.3 54.9 54.7 545 542 
Fuel and lighting 713 71.3 71.9 728 72.8 
Metals and metal 
DUOGUSCES | occa pccces 80.1 80.1 803 79.9 79.9 
Building materials ..70.5 70.5 70.5 706 170.7 
Chemicals and drugs 72.9 72.7 72.7 172.4 72.4 
Housefurnishing 
DEE dausuue ss eee 74.1 #72.4 72.55 72.5 72.5 
Miscellaneous ....... 64.1 63.9 63.9 65.9 63.8 


By that clause Con-| 


instead of | 


the rail-| 


income so that the limitation on redemp- 
tion may not impose unreasonable hard- 
| ships on taxpayers subjected to hazards 
|likely to occur from time to time. This) 
need not intefere with the central pur-| 
pose of our recommendation, namely, that 
procedure leading to ultimate loss o1 titie 
because of tax delinquency should be 
clearly defined, with specific time limits 
definitely enforced. 
| The procedure in collecting property 
| taxes should not be any more severe than 
in the case of collecting income taxes. 
Due consideration should be given to dif- 
ferences between income taxes and prop- 
erty taxes in their relation to hazards af- 
fecting income. There are, indeed, con- 
siderations which require special grant of 
time for payment of property taxes, as 
where there is temporarily no income. But 
neither the taxing jurisdiction nor the 
taxpayer should be led into the practice 
of substituting tax liens for tax payments. 
It is true that in the case of land- 
‘owners, the land stands as security, but 
so goes it if the credit is obtained from 
other sources. The taxing authority should 


agency to carry him over a period of 
temporary inability to pay his taxes or to 
|serve his convenience when he may want 
|to use his funds or credit for some pur- 
| pose other than the payment of taxes due. 


Interest Not Solely 


\In Securing Revenues 

The attention which this report de- 
votes to the means for securing a prompt 
and certain collection precedure should 
lead no one to infer that the committee 
|has been interested solely or even chiefly 
}in the problem of securing the revenues of 
'the public bodies concerned and has as- 
sumed a hard boiled attitude toward the 
unfortunate taxpayer. The reverse is the 
truth. 

In the opinion of the committee the 
most serious aspect of the whole problem 
of the tax delinquency is the danger of 
wholesale confiscation of private property 
as the result of bad tax laws improperly 
administered. Attention has been given 
to these matters in other parts of this 
report. Loosely drawn tax laws and laxity 
and procrastination in collection are, in 
the long run, no kindness to the tax- 
payer. Both taxpayer and Government 
should profit from a better coll@cting pro- 
cedure. 

It therefore seems to this committee 
that the cause of good Government would 
be served and benefit would accrue to all 
groups of taxpayers if a procedure could 
be adopted that would cut through the 
maze of tradition, historic safeguards, and 
legal technicalities that now confuse and 
delay tax collections and that would pro- 
vide a single course that is short and 
clear and certain. 

The committee is fully aware that the 
formulation of a model plan of tax col- 
lection is an ambitious undertaking and 
that the plan which it presents herewith 
can presume to be nothing more than a 
preliminary and tentative sketch, the pur- 
pose of which will be accomplished if it 
furnishes a focus for discussion and con- 
ference and so serves as the first step to- 
ward ultimate reform in this troublesome 
phase of State and local taxation. 


Basic Principles 


|Of Plan Stated 


The plan which the committee presents 
is based upon certain basic principles, of 
which the following should -be especially 
emphasized: 

The whole business of tax payment 
should be promptly brought to definite 
termination, by payment or foreclosure 
and transfer of clear title, rather than 
allowed to drag on by sale of Tiens, cer- 
, tificates, deeds, etc., with long and in- 
definite periods for redemption. The sale 
should be sale of the property itself and 
not sale of a tax certificate or lien. 

The law should specifically state that 
there shall be no extensions. 

Collection should be concentrated in the 
county, city, or corresponding jurisdiction. 

The collecting officer should be ap- 
The fee 


| 


pointed, not elected. 
should be abolished. 

A local bank or some other local agency 
should be appointed as local receiver 
where required by convenience of the tax- 
payers. 

Tax bills should be sent to every tax-|} 
payer. 

A tax bill should be prepared for each 


system 


not pursue an indefinite and lax policy 
of tax collection that would lead the tax- 
payer to take it for granted that the 
Government will in effect act as a credit 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


piece of real estate and one for the per- 
sonal property of each owner. 


should then be combined. 


The taxes of all jurisdictions should be | 


combined in one bill. 


Seizure of Personal 
Property Opposed 

Taxes and special assessments on real 
estate should be a lien on the particular 
parcels of real estate. Seizure of per- 
sonal property to satisfy real estate taxes 
should not be permitted. 

Personal property taxes should be a debt 
and represent a claim against any prop- 
erty, real or personal, of the taxpayer, 
subject to limits of jurisdiction. 


Payment of taxes in installments should 
be permitted (either semiannual or quar- 
terly). The committee recognizes that 
there is danger of loss in case of per- 
sonal property, which may be sold, re- 
moved from the jurisdiction, or destroyed, 
and is prepared to modify this recom- 
mendation by limiting the installment 


privilege to real estate only or to personal |. 


property the owners of which also own 
real estate. 


Procedure Proposed 
As Illustration 


The following procedure is proposed, as 
a concrete illustraticr: of the plan recom- 
mended, without implying that these par- 
ticular dates need be adopted. The as- 
sumption is that the fiscal year of the 
State and all subordinate jurisdictions 
begins on July 1. 

1. The assessment of property and the 
preliminary draft 9f the budget should be 
completed and a tentative tax rate fixed 
prior to May 1. Public hearings should 


, be held on the proposed budget during the 


first three weeks of May. 

2. The final budget should be adopted 
and the tax levy fixed not later than the 
first of June 

3. The work of preparing tax bills 
should be commenced immediately there- 
after, and tax bills should be sent out to 
all taxpayers as soon as possible and not 
later than July 1. All taxes of all juris- 
dictions on each parcel of real property 
and on personal property should be con- 
solidated into a single bill and payable at 
a single office. The tax collector in a 
rural county should be appointed by the 
county manager or other chief financial 
officer of the county if there is one, other- 
wise by the county board. 

The tax collector in an urban county 
should be appointed jointly by the city 
and county managers, finance officers, or 
boards. In no case should the office be 
filled by popular election. The collector 
should be required to furnish a security 
company bond. This should both protect 
the Government from loss and limit the 
appointment of collectors to men capable 
of furnishing such bond. A personal bond 
should never be accepted on account of 
the reluctance of officials to proceed 
against such a bondsman. 

4. The full tax, if the amount is Jess than 
$10.00, or the first installment thereof if 
the amount exceeds $10.00 and _ install- 
ment paying is permitted, shall become 
delinquent if unpaid before Aug. 1, and on 


| Aug. 1 a penalty equal to 5 per cent of the! 





such consuming 


cases, including 


Safety Glass and 


Where | 
convenient, the bills of each taxpayer | 


Shipments of Wheat and 
Flour Drastically Reduced 


' 


According to Agriculture | 


Department 


The index of exports of agricultural 


| products for September advanced slightly 


over September of 1931, but otherwise was 


| the lowest for that month since 1917, the| 


Department of Agriculture stated Nov. 9. 

Heavy foreign purchases of cotton and 
a drastic reduction in exports of wheat 
and flour were the outstanding features 
of the month’s trade, it was stated. 

The statement follows in full text: 

Heavy foreign purchases of American | 
cotton and a drastic reduction in the ex- 
ports of wheat and flour were the out- 
standing features of United States exports 
of agricultural products for the month 
of September, 1932. The index for the 
month as based on 44 of the principal farm 
products stood at 90, a slight advance over 
the September index a year ago, but other- 
wise lower than any corresponding month 
since 1917. 

Increase in Cotton Exports 

When cotton is excluded the index was 
66, or 25 points below the previous mini- 
mum for September. Expressed as an in- 
dex, cotton exports amounted to 109 as 
| compared with 81 during the correspond- 
ing month of 1931 and recorded more than 
the usual seasonal advance over the two 
preceding months. 

The volume of cotton moving into for- 
eign channels continued on the upgrade 
but of added significance was the fact 
that during the month of September the 
average export value amounted to 8.2 cents 
per pound, as compared with 7.9 cents per 
pound for the same month of 1931. For 
the three months ended Sept. 30, 1932, to- 
tal exports of lint cotton stood at 1,735,000 
bales with a value of $65,624,000 as con- 
trasted with 1,062,000 bales valued at $46,- 
| 574,000 during the same period a year 
earlier. 


Small Exports of Wheat 

This was an increase of 20 per cent in 
volume but a gain in value of only 41 per 
cent. For the month of September, sales! 
to European markets amounted to $654,- 
000 bales which was more than twice the 
quantity purchased during September, | 
| 1931, the most important outlets being 
Germany, France, the United Kingdom 
and Italy. Shipments to the Far East | 
both for this month and for the three 
months ended Sept. 30, fell off heavily. 

Only once during the last 20 years have 
exports of wheat, including flour, dropped 
to the low point reached during September, | 
1932, when the total wheat and flour 
shipped to foreign countries was only 4,- 
226,000 bushels. Total exports so far this 
season, July 1-September 30, amounted to 
14,916,000 bushels as compared with 41,-| 
101,000 bushels during the corresponding | 
period of 1931 or a decrease of 64 per cent. | 


amount due shall be added. Provided: The | 
{minimum penalty shall be $1.00. 

5. Those permitted to pay their taxes by | 
installment shall be subject to no interest | 
if they pay each installment before the | 


end of the installment period—that is, in 
the case of quarterly payments, before Nov. 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 3.] 


ESPITE every effort 


of automobile accidents continues to increase. 


That is why Safety Glass has become a topic of 


interest. It is the greatest avail- 


able protection against the hazard of broken, fly- 
ing glass .. . and statistics prove that 45% of all 
motorists injured in automobile accidents are 
cut by the jagged daggers which are released 


when ordinary glass is broken. 


In England, Safety Glass is now required by law 
in all new cars. Some of our states have adopted 
legislation applying, variously, to passenger cars, 


school buses, or vehicles for hire or, jo some 


them all. 


/ 
However, we do not feel that statutory action 
should be necessary ... the law of common sense 


should be sufficient to dictate the universal use of 


this belief is strengthened every 


day by new evidence of its protective value. 


LIBBEY: OWENS:FORD 
GLASS 


SAFETY 


No magic ointment, inhaiant, or other 
medical preparation, can be relied upon) 
to cure pneumonia, diphtheria, tubercu- | 
losis, or sinus infections, according to| 
Dr. F. J. Cullen, of the Federai Food | 
and Drug Administration. In spite of 
this, however, the administration has been | 
obliged to proceed, in - recent months | 
against violations of the pure food and 
drug law involving so-called cures for 
these maladies. | 

Approximately one year ago, a Federal 
court, following Government seizure of a 
“cure-all,” ordered the shipment de- 
stroyed. The article was labeled as 
having remedial value for pneumonia, 
congested lungs, sores, ulcers, coughs, 
asthma, sore throat, and numerous re-| 
lated diseases. Analysis of a sample of! 
the article showed that it consisted es- 
sentially of petrolatum mixed with about 
6 per cent of oil. 

During past years, Federal food and 
drug officials have seized numerous con- 
signments of drug preparations falsely 
and fraudulently recommended as having 
therapeutic worth in the treatment of 
pneumonia, diphtheria, influenza, pleu- 
risy, bronchitis, and related disorders, 
Doctor Cullen declares. 

Whereas, the great majority of manu- 
facturers putting out medicines advertised 
for these disesases label their goods in 
compliance with daw, it is wise to com- 
pare statements on the labeis of the 
packages, or in circulars accompanying 
them, with the claims made in outside 
advertising. The Food and Drug Admin- 
istration has no authority to censor ad- 
vertising or drug preparations. Its ju- 
risdictjon is limited entierly to statements 
made on labels or in printed matter ac- 
companying the articles in interstate 
trade.—(Department of Commerce.) 


Sales to all the principal European mar- 
kets, as well as to the Orient, have been 
greatly curtailed which accounts for most 
of this decrease. 

The index for tobacco represented a de- 
crease as compared with the September 
indices of the four preceding years but 
due to heavier shipments of bright flue- 
cured to the United Kingdom and China 
it was the highest monthly index of the 
current year. Exports of cured pork | 


Shipments Which Aggregate 
6.5 Million Bushels Are 
Made to Date, According 
To Federal Specialist 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
Denmark require a considerable amount 
of corn and probably will obtain much 
af the grain sent from this country into 
Canada. Germany is known to be in the 
market for about 20,000,000 bushels of 
corn, and the United States sees possi- 
bilities of supplying a sizable proportion 
of the requirements. 

American Advantage in Price 


With American corn selling below Ar- 
gentine for the first time in years, the 
United States has an important advantage. 
The latest figures received by the Departe 
ment of Commerce show the price of corn 
at Chicago was 257s cents per bushel, com- 
pared with a Buenos Aires quotation of 
29%3 cents. 

In past years American corn has been 
considerably higher in price than the 
product of countries competing in the 
world markets, and consequently imports 
from the United States into some coun- 
tries were in small volume and intended 
chiefly for specialized uses. In fact, a 
few years ago, Argentine corn was suffi- 
ciently below American to permit grain 
from the South American country to climb 
the tariff barrier and compete in this 
country with domestic corn. > 

Total Export Movement 


Department figures on grain exports 
show that the amount of corn actually 
sent from the country to all foreign na- 
tions in the last two weeks was only 1,751,- 
000 bushels. These figures, of course, do 
not take into account the corn dispatched 
to such border points as Buffalo and Og- 
densburg, N. Y., preparatory to shipment 
into Canada. 


Checking with Chicago experts on the 
unusual exports of corn to Canada, the 
Department was informed that the heavy 
exodus got under way in the week of Oct. 
22, when 1,439,000 bushels were sent on 
the way to the Dominion. Of the total, 
565,000 bushels went directly to Canada 


| September index on record. Canned fruit,! American border 
| fresh apples, fresh pears and raisins were | bushels. Last week the total was 1,784,000 


dropped below those of any preceding Sep- | and the rest was shipped to Buffalo for 
tember, but there was a somewhat better subsequent movement across the boundary. 
foreign demand for American lard. Fruits) The movement reachced a probable peak 


{continued to make a favorable showing|in the week ended Oct. 29, when the 


with an index of 259, the third highest! amount sent directly to Canada and to 
cities was 3,232,000 


in greatest demand. bushels. 





SOCOM 


Cabin Closs ... from New York te Vigo 


and Le Havre... Delicious French 


NOV. 26th 
French Line 


Agent, 1429 Eye St., Tel.: Met. 1440 


cooking... Ask your travel agent. 
Also: S.5. Paris, Dec. 9; Champlain, Nov. 26 


James F. Nolan, General Passenger 





to regulate traffic and con- 


trol the responsibility of drivers, the actual number 


The , 


problem. then, is to minimize their consequences. 


Libbey-Owens-Ford Safety Glass is used by Pack- , 
ard, Graham, Studebaker, Franklin, Reo, Willys, 
Willys-Knight, Ford, Cadillac, La Salle, Lincoln 
and Nash; in Dietrich and LeBaron Custom 
Bodies, Reo Speed Wagons, Twin Coaches, Brill 
Trolley Buses, Cincinnati Trackless Trolley 
Coaches, Bender Bus Bodies, Hackney and Spring- 
field School and Passenger Bus Bodies, White 
School Buses, York-Hoover School Bus Bodies, 
Crown School and Motor Coach Bodies, Ford 
School Buses, Stinson and Stearman Aircraft, 
Gar Wood Boats, Matthews Cruisers and Chris- 


Craft Cruisers and Runabouts. 


LIBBEY-OWENS- FORD GLASS COMPANY, TOLEDO, OHIO 

Manufacturers of Highest Quality Flat Drawn Window Glass, 

Polished Plate Glass and Safety Glass; also distributors of Fig- 

ured and Wire Glass manufactured by the Blue Ridge Glass Cor- 
poration of Kingsport, Tennessee. 
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Use of ‘Thimble’ 


Electrode in Neon 


—Tubes Patentable ¥« 





Three Claims Found to Be 

Allowable on Showing of 

> Results Not Possible With 
- Tubes Previously Used 





EX PARTE JOHN J, MADINE. 
Patent Office Board of Appeals. 
Appeal No. 4856. 
Patent No. 1885529 was issued Nov. 1, 
~ 1932, for Electrode for Neon Sign, on 


application filed Feb. 9, 1927, Serial No. | 


. 166857. Opinion dated Sept. 7, 1932. 
_ Davis & Davis for applicant. 
’ Before Horxrns, Assistant Commissioner, 


and Prerce and Morcan, Examiners in | 


Chief. 
Opinion of the Court 


»  Hopxtns, Assistant Commissioner.—This | 


is an appeal from the final rejection of 





claims 29 to 34. Applicant has withdrawn | 


claims 33 and 34 and the appeal as to| 


- these claims will be dismissed. 
Claim 29 is typical and reads as follows: 


No. 29. A high voltage luminous dis- 
charge tube having & lling of gaseous 
product of the noble monatomic group, 

’ and an electrode structure sealing the tube 

> for conducting current to the column of 
gas in the tube, said structure includin: 
a hollow member having an interna 
cylindrical surface forming the main active 
electrode area, the external area of the 
member being exposed and providing a 
connection means to a source. 


The references relied upon are: Hewett, 


687883, Dec. 3, 1901; Hewett, 814696, Mar. | 


13, 1906; Hewett, 900783, Oct. 13, 1908; 
Housekeeper, 1293441, Feb. 4, 1919; House- 
keeper, 1294466, Feb. 18, 1919; Madine, 
1754048, June 17, 1930; British Patent, 
8312, of 1915; Claude, 1125476, Jan. 19, 
1915. 

The patent to Claude is referred to by 
applicant in his brief and has been added 


to the list of references relied upon by) 


the examiner. 
++ + 


This application relates to a neon tube | 


comprising a cylindrical glass tube, the 
ends of the tube extending a short dis- 
tance into cylindrical, metallic thimbles, 
the thimbles being connected to electric 
current and acting as electrodes. 

Of the references relied upon Hewitt 
687883 discloses a mercury vapor tube 
comprising a glass chamber into the ends 
of which are sealed metallic electrodes 
which as shown are either discs or thim- 
bles.: In the form shown in Fig. 4 the 
electrode is in the form of a thimble, the 
recess of the thimble opening into the 
chamber and ‘the outer surface of the 
thimble being exposed to a cooling mate- 
rial contained in a chamber surrounding 
the thimble. Hewitt 814696 discloses a 
tube in which mercury is used in connec- 
tion with some other gas such as neon. 

In this tube lead-in wires pass through 

“the wall of the tube to the electrodes lo- 
cated inside of the tube. Hewitt 900733 
discloses a tube in which mercury is used 
in connection with a vapor or gas such 
as nitrogen, helium or argon. This tube 
is also provided with enclosed electrodes 
connected by the lead-in wires passing 
through the wall of the tube. 

The British patent to Claude discloses 
an electric lamp comprising a neon tube 
and a neon and mercury tube arranged 
in series.in a circuit. The structure of 
the electrodes is not clearly disclosed in 
this patent. Claude 1125476 discloses a 
neon tube provided with enclosed elec- 
trodes connected to lead-in wires pass- 
ing through the wall of the tube, the elec- 
trodes according to the patent each hav- 
ing an area exceeding a certain number 
of square decimeters per ampere. 


> aw 


The two patents to Housekeeper disclose 
methods of effecting a gas tight seal be- 
tween the glass and metal elements of 
certain structures and seem to have been 
cited by the examiner as disclosing the 
use of telescoping glass and metal ele- 
ments. 

Madine 1764048 discloses a neon tube 
comprising a glass tube the ends of which 
extend into metal thimbles forming elec- 
trodes. 


In each electrode is located a small | 


quantity of mercury and each end of the 
tube is provided with a partition formed 
with an opening through which the mer- 
cury vapor may pass and with a chamber 
in which the liquid mercury is trapped and 
prevented from passing into the glass tube. 

Claim 34 fotfmed the issue of inter- 
ference 58351 and was held unpatentable 
over the prior art by the law examiner, On 
appeal from the decision of the law ex- 
aminer the Board held with the law ex- 
aminer that the count was unpatentable. 
The examiner has rejected claims 29 to 32 
as distinguishing over claim 32 only by 
the specific form of the electrode. This 
form of electrode, the examiner points out. 
is disclosed in Fig. 4 of Hewitt 687883 
and to use this form of electrode in con- 
nection with the structure defined in 
claim 4 would not, he considers, be a 
matter of invention. 

Applicant on the other hand urges 
that the use of a thimble electrode in con- 
nection with the neon tube was a matter 
of invention pointing out that by using 
the thimble electrode the metal ejected 
from one part of the cylindrical surface 
of the thimble by the passage of electric 
current is transferred and deposited upon 
the opposite part of the cylindrical sur- 
face instead of being deposited on the 
glass wall of the tube, thereby preventing 
film. deposit on the glass wall and con- 
sequent gas absorption. 


+ + + 


|award as follows: 








Applicant also points out that by the| 


use of thimble electrodes the puncturing of 
tubes due to an electrostatic stress in the 
glass between the metallic film on the in- 
side,of the glass and an adjacent metallic 
body on the outside is prevented and in- 


sists that by the use of thimble electrode | trators 


im a neon tube he secures results which 


were not possible with the tubes previously | ,, 


in use. 


While Hewett in Fig. 4 of his patent affidavits of the arbitrators, 


687883 discloses a thimble electrode and 
Claude and the other patents to Hewett 


disclose the use of neon and Housekeeper answer filed in the case. 


discloses 
similar 


certain structural 


to applicant’s they do _ not 


nevertheless, we feel, fairly suggest the|not state sufficient facts to justify an an- 
use of thimble electrodes in neon tubes.|™U!ment of the award. 


In view of the benefit which applicant 
alleges results from the use of thimble 
electrodes in neon tubes we are of the 


opinion that their use is a matter of in-|cate the award since it affirmatively sets out 
vention and that claims 29 and 32 are enone why such should be done and prays 


allowable over these references. ° 
Applicant in his prior patent, 1764048, 


and in this application, has disclosed sep-|the document, particularly since no point is 


arate species of his invention and as the 
claims appearing in the patent clearly do 
not read on the species shown in this 
application we are of the opinion that his 
prior patent is not a bar to the allowance 
of claims 29 to 32. 


Appeal as to claims 33 and 34 is dis- in the affidavits. 


missed and the examiner is reversed as to 
claims 29 to 32. ’ 


}annulment of the award. 


features | 2° findings of fact, and undoubtedly decided 





| 


; Stated in his answer theretofore filed, alleged 


jlant was not afforded a fair opportunity to 
‘That the court, 


Arbitration Award Is Annulled |Process to Unite 
For Misconduct of Arbitrator Rubber and Metal 





ilure to Convey to Others Request for Post-| 


ponement of Hearing Held Misbehavior 





Salt Lake City, Utah.| taken as true. 


Jim GIANNOPULOS 
v. 
ANGELOS Pappas. 
Supreme Court of Utah. 
No. 5199. 
Appeal from the District Court of Salt 
Lake County. 
Opinion of the Court 


Foutanp, J.—This is an appeal from_ the 
order and judgment of the District Court 
of Salt Lake county confirming an award 
made by arbitration. Giannopulos and Pappas 
were partners in the running of certain sheep 
under a lease from Jim onaghan. A dis- 
pute arose between the partners which they 
decided to submit to arbitration. An arbi- 
tratiédn agreement in writing was entered into 
by them on Sept. 2, 1930, the material parts 
of which are as follows: 

Whereas, Jim Giannopulos and Angelo 
Pappas have been operating approximately 
1,450 head of ewes, more or less, as partners 
to run ard operate under terms and con- 
ditions of the Jim Monaghan lease, and, 

Whereas, there is some disagreement 
the settlement of partnership affairs, the 
respective partners hereby covenant and 
agree to perform the following conditions, 
to wit: 

Each partner hereby agrees to select a 
representative and the two so selected shall 
select a third representative and the three 
so selected shall determine the equities be- 
tween the partners and each partner hereby 
agrees to abide and perform the judgment 
of the Arbitration Board. 

The arbitrators appointed pursuant to this 
agreement met Nov. 15, 1930, and made an/| 


We, a body of three arbitrators, A. S. Erick- 
son, Harry Mahleres and Julian Neff, acting 
to settle existing differences between James 
Giannopulos, of Salt Lake City, and Angelo 
Pappas, of Price, Utah, after considering all 
the facts in the case recommend the follow- 
ing terms of settlement: | 


RECEIPTS 


in 


775 lambs 
34 lambs 











- $3,658.00 
182.24 


WOOL ......5- 1,720.92 
Lambing ground 425.00 
Giannopolus checks 56.05 
Supplies to Mellos .. 10.00 
Last year's settlement... 647.62 
116.00 

22.00 

POUL gs cnc secnsnccnscneun Sovccesces QOMatue 


EXPENSES 
Pappas’ expenses ............. eseceee $2,088.93 
Check paid by Jim Giannopolus..... 600 


Giannopolus’ expenséS ........seeeeee 885.78 
TOMES cccccccsccccseses eecces 117.76 
NO 405s cco ne ovebwat evsene 161.92 
Four rams 1ost....... osecece 50. 





Depreciation on 25 rams..... 
Depreciation on sheep numbering 

1,625 MORE ..ccccccccccces ° 
John Coulus .....--.eee eon 


$5,062.39 


Due to Angelo Pappas............+.+. 1,775.44 


FEL 0 6.0.00 500005060008 peheeeses puns $6,837.83 

Held out as per statement attached 
BATON cisccccscccccces Sib Nea be sentes 1,775.44 
200.00 


$1,575.44 


It is hereby mutually agreed to withhold 
$200 from Angelo Pappas’ credit until we can 
determine by proof that he has paid this 
amount upon 1929 lease covering items spe- 
cifically referred to in about the following 
language, “Gust Pappas and James- Monag- 
han agree that the following items have 
been paid to James Monaghan after Jim 
Giannopolus’ settlement with Angelo Pappas.” 

Signed: A. 8. Erickson, H. Mahleres, 
Julian Neff. H. S. Erickson, witness. 


++ + 

On Jan. 12, 1931, Angelo Pappas gave notice 
to Jim Giannopolus of his motion to con- 
firm the award and filed such motion in the 
District Court of Salt Lake county. In re- 
sponse to the motion to confirm, Giannopolus 
filed a verified answer in which he set up 
affirmatively reasons why the award should 
not be confirmed but should be annulled and 
vacated, and prayed that the court make an 
order vacating the award, and that Angelo 
Pappas take nothing by the proceeding. 

The answer is supported by affidavits signed 
by two of the arbitrators. No reply or denial 
of any kind was filed to the answer and sup- 
porting affidavits. After a hearing at which 
the ly matters before the court were the 
motion, answer and affidavits, and at which 
no additional evidence was offered or taken, 
the court confirmed the awardeand entered 
judgment in favor of Pappas and against 
Giannopolus for the sum of $1,775.44. 

Giannopolus then filed a motion for a new} 
trial, and, in addition to the other grounds 


for the first time that the award appeared 
on its face to be void as not a final adjudi- 
cation of the rights of the partners. An 
amended motion to vacate the award was 
filed and considered by the court at the same 
time. These motions were denied. This appeal 
is taken from the judgment entered and the 
order denying a new trial. 

These proceedings were instituted under the 

rovisions of the Uniform Arbitration Act, 

aws of Utah 1927, Chap. 62, p. 100. 

The Act provides that two or more persons 
may agree in writing to submit a matter 
of arbitration, that the arbitration agree- 
ment must state the question or questions to 
be submitted with sufficient definiteness to 
present one or more issues or questions upon 
which an award may be based; that the 
arbitrators shall appoint a time and a place 
of hearing and notify the parties thereof 
and may adjourn the hearing from time to 
time as may be necessary; that the award 
shall be in writing signed by the arbitrators 
or a majority of them and shall definitely deal 
with all matters of difference in the sub- 
mission requiring settlement, or the arbi- 
trators may in their discretion make a partial 
award which shall be enforceable in the same 
manner as a final award; that at any time 
within three months after the award is made, 
unless time is extended, any party to the 
arbitration may apply to the court for an 
order confirming the award, and the court 
“shall grant such an award unless the award 
is vacated, modified or corrected” as provided 
in the Act. 

An order vacating the award may be made 
upon application of any party to the arbitra- 
tion on the following grounds: 


> | 
“(a) Where the award was procured by 


corruption, fraud or other undue means. 
“(b) Where there was evident partiality 


or corruption in the arbitrators, or either 
of them. 
“(c) Where the arbitrators were guilty of 


misconduct, in refusing to postpone the hear- 
ing, upon sufficient cause shown, or in re- 
fusing to hear evidence, pertinent and ma- 
terial to the controversy; or of any other 
misbehavior, by which the rights of any 
party have been prejudiced. 

“(d) Where the arbitrators exceeded their 
powers, or so imperfectly executed them that 
@ mutual, final, and definite award, upon 
the subject matter submitted was not made.” 

Appellant urges the following objections 
to the confirmation of the award: (1) That 
the award of the arbitrators was not final. 
(2) That the award does not conform to 
the agreement of submission; (3) That appel- 


be heard and present his evidence; and (4) 
in passing on the motion 
to confirm the award and the motion to 
vacate, did not give consideration to the 
affidavits of the two arbitrators filed in sup- 
port of the motion to vacate. These objec- | 
tions it is claimed come within the pro- 
visions of the act as supplying grounds for} 
Respondent con- 
tends that the only question to be consid- 
ered on this appeal is whether the trial court 
“erred in ruling the affidavits of the arbi- 
are insufficient and incompetent to 
vacate the award.” 

A bill of exceptions was settled and filed, 
ut it does not disclose any rulings by the 
court on the question of admissibility of the 
The bill dis- 
closes that no evidence was offered or sub- 
mitted by either party except the affidavits 
of the.two arbitrators and the motjon and 
The couft made 


the case on the theory that the answer, which 
was not denied, aided by the affidavits, did 


i > 
The pleading filed by the appéllant is de- 
nominated an answer, but we think in legal 
effect it may be regarded as a motion to va- 


that the award be vacated and that plaintiff 
take nothing. We are justified in looking 
at the substance rather than the form of 


made that the motion was not in the form 
required by the statute. The answer or mo- 
tion to vacate presented an issue of fact and 
called for a reply or answer. None was filed. 

The affidavits of the arbitrators Erickson 
and Neff were filed by appellant in support 
of the answer or motion to vacate. ‘There 
was no denial of the matters or things stated 
Such competent and ma- 
terial statements of facts as are contained 


|}which an award thus made may be given 


;}summary proceedings 


On the record the only ques- 
tion before us is whether the verified answer 
and supporting affidavits state facts sufficient 
to furnish grounds for annulment of the 
award under the provisions of the Acts If 
they do, the judgment must be set aside and 
a@ new trial granted. 

It is generally recognized by the authorities 
that the award of arbitrators, acting within 
the scope of their authority, determines the 
rights of the parties to it as efficiently as 
& judgment secured by legal procedure and 
is binding on the parties until set aside or 
its validity is questioned in some proper 
manner. 2 R. C. L. 386. The purpose of the 
law is to encourage persons who wish to 
avoid delays incident to legal action to obtain 
a settlement of their differences by arbitrators 
of their choosing. 

To this end arbitration is favored in the 
law a8 a speedy and inexpensive method of 
adjudicating differences by a tribunal whose 
award is final. Ordinarily a court has no 
authority to review the action of arbitrators 
to correct errors or to substitute its con- 
clusion for that of the arbitrators acting 
honestly and within the scope of their au- 
thority. 2 R. C. L. 389; Bivans v. Utah Lake 
Land Water & Power Co., 53 Utah 601, 174 
Pac. 1126; Jacob v. Pacific Export Lumber 
Co., 136 Ore., 622, 297 Pac. 848; Utah Constr. 
Co. v. Western Pac. Ry. Co., 174 Cal. 156, 
162 Pac. 631. 

> > > 


The statute has provided a method by 


legal sanction and reduced to judgment by 
in the nature of a 
motion filed in court. The statute also has 
designated the grounds by which the award 
may be vacated or set aside and it is generally 
held that no other grounds than those speci- | 
fied can be taken advantage of in such pro- | 
ceeding. 5 C. J. 200; Sturges Commercial | 
Arbitration and Award 861; Phelps v. Donovan, 
117 Mich. 35, 75_N. W. 94; Utah Constr. Co. 
v. Western Pac. Ry. Co., supra. 

There are no allegations that the award was 
obtained by means of fraud or corruption so 





these statutory grounds may be dismissed 
from consideration. The allegation is that 
one of the arbitrators was guilty of partiality 
and of misbehavior in the particular stated 
by which the rights of appellant have been 
prejudiced. The parties have a right to be 
heard on their proofs, and it is the duty of 
arbitrators to hear all the evidence material 
to the matter in controversy. Refusal to re- 





view material testimony is such misconduct 
as affords sufficient ground for setting aside 
the award. See cases in Note 8 A. and E. 
Ann. Cas. 510. 

Here the charge of misconduct does not 
reach all the arbitrators, but only one of 
them. By this conduct, as alleged and not 
denied, appellant was precluded from pre- 
senting material testimony to his prejudice. 
Appellant cannot complain that he did not 
have sufficient notice of the meeting of the 
board of arbitration because by his pleading 
he indicates that he knew of such meeting, 
and made no objection to it. He does not 
complain that all the arbitrators were guilty 
of misconduct in refusing to postpone the 
‘hearing upon sufficient cause shown because 
he did not appear before the board and sub- 
mit an application for postponement or make 
any showing of sufficient cause. 

What is complained of, however, is that 
appellant, while the arbitrators were in ses- 
sion, telephoned to one of them, Harry 
Mahleres, and requested of him that he be 
given further time in which to present cer- 
tain necessary evidence with respect to the 
Jim Monaghan lease and certain claims of 
expenses and obligations which had been in- 
curred by him as one of the partners in the 
operation of the sheep, and it is alleged and 
not denied that the arbitrator Mahleres as- 
sured him that he would be given an oppor- 
tunity before the award was made to pre- 
sent such further evidence. This arbitrator 
could have advised him to come before the 
board with his request for stponement 
and show sufficient cause to justify favorable 
action. 

This he did not do, but on the contrary 
assured appellant that such additional time 
would be granted. It is further alleged and 
supported by the affidavits of the arbitrators 
Erickson and Neff that no such request for 
delay was conveyed by Mahleres to the other 
arbitrators. Such conduct amounts to mis- 
behavior on the part of the arbitrator in 


thus misleading appellant and lulli him} 
into a sense of security so that id not 
press his application for postpo ent by 


resentation of the matter to the whole board. 

uch misbehavior comes within the provisions 
of the last part of subdivision (c) of section 
16 of the Act. 

It must further appear, to be effective that 
misbehavior on the part of an arbitrator is 
such “by which the rights of any party have 
been prejudiced.” We may now look into 
the gllenitions of the answer to determine 
whether any prejudice resulted from the in- 
ability of appellant to present the matters 
alleged to the board. 


++ + 

It is alleged that the partners leased from 
Jim Monaghan and operated a herd of 2,456 
sheep from Nov. 24, 1929, to Nov. 24, 1930, 
and that this controversy between the part- 
ners relates to the operation of those 5s gop 
during that period; that in November, 1929, 
980 head out of this herd of sheep were leased 
by the partners to Louis E. Allred under a 
certain lease agreement; that in October of 
1930 when the controversy arose between the 
partners appellant agreed to assume the re- 
sponsibility of the Allred lease and treat the 
partnership as having operated ont 1,476 
head of sheep, whereupon the arbitration 
agreement was executed looking to a settle- 
ment of the affairs of the partnership on that 
basis only. 

The written arbitration agreement refers 
merely to a herd of 1,450 sheep, more or less, 
as the subject matter of the dispute. It is 
alleged that after the execution of the arbi- 
tration agreement Sopees insisted that, he 
be considered as a partner in the Allred lease 
of the 980 sheep and it was then and there 
agreed and understood by the parties that 
the additional matter of the operation of the 
whole herd of 2,456 sheep. including the 
Allred lease of 980 head, be considered by 
the arbitrators in adjudicating the affairs 
of the partnership. 

Complaint is now made that appellant did 
not have opportunity, by reason of the con- 
duct of Mahleres, one of the arbitrators, to 
present the facts with relation to this mat- 
ter to the arbitrators before an award was 
made and that it was necessary for him to 
do this in order to have a full and fair ar- 
bitration. There is no allegation that this 
supplemental agreement was ever reduced to 
writing or that it was called to the attention 
of the arbitrators. The statute requires 
that an arbitration agreement shall be in 
writing and state with sufficient, definiteness 
the subject matter of the arbitration so as 
to present one or more issues or questions. 

It follows that the arbitrators were re- 
stricted to the issues or questions presented 
in the written agreement for arbitration and 
could not, without a supplemental agreement 
in writing, consider or determine other mat- 
ters not mentioned in the original agreement. 
Appellant suffered no prejudice by reason of 
his inability to present, and consequent 
failure of the arbitrators to consider, any of 
the facts relative to the additional matter 
alleged to have been agreed between the 
partners to be submitted to the arbitrators 
at the same time and as part of the contro- 
versy between them with respect to the op- 
eration of,the herd of 1,450 sheep. 

+ + ¢ 


In appefant’s answer and motion to va- 
cate the award it is alleged that by reason 
of the misconduct of the arbitrator Mahleres 
in the particular stated, appellant was pre- 
vented from presenting, and did not present 
to the arbitrators several items of expendi- | 
tures which he had made and obligations 
which he had incurred in the operation of 
the herd of sheep, the subject matter of the 
arbitration, and that the arbitrators reached 
their conclusions and made the award with- 
out this information. 

These items of expense were properly ad- 
missible in evidence before the arbitrators 
and should have been considered by them 
had they been presented. Undoubtedly ap: 
pellant was prejudiced in a substantial right 
by the award being made without these mat- 
vers having been presented. 

Another matter alleged is that the arbitra- 
tors in making the award prgceeded on the 
theory that respondent was erWitled to all of 
the profits resulting from operating the sheep 
and had failed to follow the terms of the sub- 
mission wherein it is said the award was to 
be on the basis of a pextnctsnie between the 
parties. It is alleged that the board did not 
have the partnership agreement before them 
and that appellant would have submitted 
such agreement had he been given the oppor- 
tunity. 

The award on its face seems to bear out 
the charge that it is based on the theory that 
respondent was entitled to all the profits. A 
list was made of expenses allowed and of all 
the receipts. The total amount of expenses 
is then deducted from the total amount of 
the receipts leAving a balance of $1,775.44 
which is said to be “due to Angelo Pappas.” 
The affidavits of the arbitrators state as a 
fact that the board in making the award 
treated Pappas as eftitled to all the profits 
and that the lease agreement was not before 
the arbitrators while considering the matter | 
and was not given consideration by them in 
making the award. 

It is alleged that the apportionment for re- 
placement of sheep is not in accordance with 








in the answer and motion to vacate and in 
the affidavits must, for failure to deny, be 


the Monaghan lease and that the apportion- 
ment arrived at would have been different 


| carbon’ used in the appealed claims means 


Is Granted Patent 


Cement Used Is Found Not 
To Be the Same as That 
Encountered in Refer- 
ences as to Prior Art 








Ex parTE Stewart 8S. Kurtz Jr. 
Patent Office Board of Appeals. 
Appeal No. 534. 

Patent No. 1883973 was issued Oct. 25,! 
1932, for Union of Rubber to Metal, on | 
application filed March 2, 1928, Serial | 
No. 258665. Opinion dated Sept. 9, 1931. | 

R. S. Trocner and R. H. Waters for ap- 
plicant. 

Before Moore, Assistant Commissioner, 
and LaNnpers and Prerce, Examiners in 
Chief. 


Opinion of the Court 


Pierce, Examiner in Chief.—This is an | 
appeal from the action of the examiner 
finally rejecting claims 2-6, 8-10 and 19. 
Claims 2, 3 and 4 are reproduced as illus- 
trative of the matter involved. 

2. A method of securing rubber surfaces 
to metallic surfaces which comprises coat- 
ing one of the surfaces with a material con- 
taining an organic salt of copper or cobalt, 
bringing the surfaces together and applying 
heat and pressure thereto. 

3. A method of securing a union of rub- 
ber to metal which comprises coating one 
of the surfaces to be secured with a mate- 
rial containing a copper or cobalt salt of 
an unsaturated acid, intimately engaging 
the surfacés with each other, and subject- 
ing the rubber to heat and pressure. 

4. A method of treating rubber which 
comprises causing its surfaces to adhere to 
an iron-containing body by the action of a 
copper or cobalt salt while the surfaces are 
he in contact by pressure and are sub- 
jected to heat. 


The references relied upon by the ex-| 
aminer are: Adams, 215034, May 6, 1879; | 
Mayall, 247841, Oct. 4, 1881. | 

In addition to the rejection on refer- 
ences the claims have also been rejected | 
as broader than the disclosure. 

The alleged invention relates to a proc- | 
ess of uniting rubber and metal and in-| 
volves broadly coating one or both of the} 
materials with a special cement prior to} 
juxtaposing the same and vulcanizing the | 
rubber by the action of heat. Stated thus 
broadly the process is old as shown by} 
the patent to Mayall wherein antimony 
sulphide is used as the cementing mate- 
rial. The general steps thus being shown 
to be old, it is the examiner’s position that | 
appellant has not invented a new process. | 

| 


ae a | 

Patents are frequently granted and sus- 
tained for improved processes wherein the 
improvement resides solely in the substi- 
tution of a material not known to be an 
equivalent. The case of Tolfree v. Wetz- 
ler, 25 F. (2d) 553, is illustrative. Clearly 
the cementing material used by appellant 
is not the same as that of the references, 
one, as above stated, disclosing antimony 
sulphide and the other the use of thin 
coatings of metal, copper being mentioned, 
nor is there any teaching in these patents 
which would indicate the equivalency of 
copper or cobalt salts. 

Their equivalency may be apparent after 
appellant’s teaching but their availability 
is in no way suggested by any cited art. 
Claims have been allowed which are lim- 
ited to specific salts of copper and cobalt. 
As pointed out by appellant, this is not 
consistent with the ground of rejection 
above discussed. In our opinion the re- 
jection on_prior art is not sustainable. 

The specification suggests that various 
organic and inorganic salts of copper or 
cobalt are suitable for appellant’s purpose 
and mentions several examples which pre- | 
sumably have been tested. These tests 
show that there are numerous equivalents 
and under the circumstances the protec- 
tion granted ought not to be so restricted 
as to deprive appellant of the benefit of 
equivalents. As in mechanical casés where 
broad “means” claims which go much be- 
yond the disclosures are frequently al- 
lowed which actually cover only fair equiv- 
alents of the meaw§ disclosed, so in chem- 
ical cases the use of broad terms need not | 
unduly extend the monopoly. 


+~+ + 

The case of In re Ellis 167 O. G. 981, 
C. D, 1911, p. 374, is in point. A portion 
of the decision reads as follows: 

“From a review of the authorities and 
the application of the rule so generally 
announced, we think it is apparent that 
the expression a liquid, finish solvent, 
ketonic derivative of a cyclic CH2 hydro- 





only such ingredients as are the common 
equivalents of those specified in appel- 
lant’s application, or which could be as- 
certained to be such by those skilled in 
the art without the exercise of inven- 
tion. Whether the range of equivalents 
covered by these claims be broad or nar- 
row depends upon the prior art, and is a 
question of construction.” 

In our opinion a sufficient range of 


equivalents is disclosed to warrant generic | 
protection. 


The action of the examiner is reversed. 


had this lease been before the arbitrators an 
considered by them. Failure of the ne 
tors to consider the terms of the Monaghan 
lease, in respect to the matter ef the lease 
and its provisions and also to properly con- 
ceive of the question of partnership profits 
was prejudicial to the rights of appellant. 

In support of appellant's allegations that 
the matters mentioned were not considered 
by the arbitrators the affidavits of Arbitrators 
Erickson and Neff were filed and relied on. 
It is the general rule, supported by great 
weight of authority, that an arbitrator may 
not by affidavit or testimony impeach . his 
own award or show fraud or misconduct on 
the part of the arbitrators or any of them. 
5 C. J. 243. Sturges, Com'l Arbitration and 
Award, p. 781. 

On the other hand, testimony by an ar- 
bitrator is admissible to establish what mat- | 
ters were presented to and considered by the 
arbitrators, and any arbitrator is a compe- 
tent witness to establish such facts. Jensen v. 
Deep Creek Farm and L. S. Co., 27 Utah 66, 
74 Pac. 4427, 5 C. J. 243. So far as the affi- | 
davits the arbitrators tend to show what 
matters were or were not presented to and 
considered by them in reaching a decision 
such affidavits were entitled to be considered 
by the court. 


Appellant urges that the award shows on 
its face that it is not final, for the reason 
that after stating “due to Angelo Pappas 
$1,775.44” is the further statement “held out 
as per statement attached hereto $200.” The 
award was signed by all the arbitrators as 
was also the statement attached which we 
have quoted in full above. The demands of 
both parties have reference to money de- 
mands. It is the general rule in such cases 
that where arbitrators find that a certain 
sum in money was due such finding or award 
is an indication of a full and complete execu- 
tion of the submission. Jensen v. Deep Creek 
Farm and L. S. Co., supra. | 

The award here, however, indicates that | 
only $1,555.44 is presently due Angelo Pappas 
with a possible $200 more on a certain show- 
ing to be made by him. The record does not 
disclose that any showing was made to the 
arbitrators or to the trial court which would 
justify the inclusion of the $200 item in the 
judgment. By the Act, Laws of Utah 1927, p. 
103, provision is made for a partial award 
which shall have the same effect as a final 
award. If.this award be regarded as a par- 
tial award, or as final to the extent of $1,- 
555.44, the court should, unless the award be 
annulled, have entered judgment for the sum 
of $1,555.44, only. 

Objection ts made by respondent that the 
question of finality of the award was. raised 
for the first time on motion for a new trial. 
The question was at that time properly pre- 
sented to the court and we see no good rea- | 








« CURRENT LAW ,» 





BURGLARY—Sheep-wagon 
jeopardy— 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


“building” 





within burglary statute—Double 


An information which charged the entry of “ceriain sheep-wagon * * * the 
dwelling house of” a described sheep-herder was sufficient under a Montana statute 


deMning burglary as the entry of “any house * * * or any other building.” 


The 


wagon with four walls and a roof constructed thereon for the purpose of habita- 


tion and the housing of the goods and 


a “building” within the meaning of the statute. 


chattels of the sheep-herder constituted 
The defendant in challenging 


the sufficiency of the information contended that a “building” must have per- 
manency of location, that the structure erected on the sheep-wagon was not a 


building because erected not upon the 
be moved from place to place and that 


ground but upon a wagon which could 
a construction of the burglary statute to 


embrace such a structure would subject him to a succession of prosecutions for 


the same offense to which he could not 
court sustained the information holding 
the sheep-herder as a place of habitation 


successfully plead former jeopardy. The 
that the fact that the structure used by 
was set on wheels did not affect its status 


as a “building” within the meaning of the burglary siatute, that the fact that it was 
Personal as distinguished from real property was immaterial and that the defendant 


was in no danger of being put again in 


jeopardy for the same alleged entry even 


though the sheep-wagon should be moved to another location. 
State of Montana v. Ebel; Mont. Sup. Ct., No. 6980, Oct. 24, 1932. 





INDIANS—Land—Taxation—Exemption 


after issuance of fee simple patent to 


allottee—Effect of subsequent cancellation of patent— 

An Indian allottee of land in South Dakota who received from the Government, 
without application therefor, an unrestricted fee siraple patent covering the allot- 
ment under a Federal statute (25 U. S. C. A. 348, 349), providing for the issuance 
of patents to allottees, and who voluntarily accepted the patent, filed it for record, 
and without protest paid the taxes levied on the land by the county until the 
patent was canceled by the Secretary of the Interioz under a statute (25 U. 8. C. A. 
352a) providing for such cancellation, was not entitled, in her action against the 
county following the cancellation of the patent, to a refund of the taxes paid. The 
land was not exempt from taxation at the time of the payment of the taxes in 
view of a provision of the former statute that the issuance of the patent shall 
renew “all restrictions as to sale, incumbrance or taxation,” although the latter 
statute provides that “upon cancellation of such patent in fee simple the land shall 


have the same status as though such fee 


patent had never been issued.” 


Heacock v. Tripp County, etc.; S. Dak. Sup. Ct., No. 7468, Nov. 1, 1932. 





Decisions Published in 


Full Text in This Issue 


ARBITRATION AND AWARD—Annulment of award—Misbehavior of arbitrator— 
Failure of arbitrator to communicate to other arbitrators request for postponement 
to enable party to present material evidence—Consideration by court of affidavits 


of arbitrators as to matters considered— 


/ 

The failure of one of the arbitrators selected to arbitrate a dispute between two 
partners pursuant to an agreement between them to arbitrate their differences 
under the Uniform Arbitration Act of Utah, to convey to the other arbitrators a 
communication from one of the partners requesting additional time in which to 
present certain material evidence, after he had assured such partner that the 
hearing would be postponed to afford him an opportunity to present such evidenee, 
was misconduct constituting ground for annulment of the award made by the 
arbitrator without the requested postponement and withcut affording such partner 
an opportunity to present such evidence, under a provision of such act that an 
award may be vacated “where the arbitrators were guilty of misconduct, in re- 
fusing to postpone the hearing, upon sufficient cause shown, or in refusing to hear 
evidence, pertinent and material to the controversy; or of any other misbehavior, 
by which the rights of any party have been prejudiced. The conduct of the 


arbitrator in misleading the partner and 


lulling him to a sense of security so that 


he did not press his application for postponement by presentation of the matter 


to the whole board was misbehavior within the meaning of such statute. 


The 


statute was applicable although only one of the arbitrators was guilty of the mis- 


behavior. 
to and considered b; 


The affidavits of the arbitrators showing that matters were presented, 
them and what matters were not considered by them were 


entitled to be considered by the court on the motion to annul the award for such 
misbehavior, notwithstanding the general rule that an arbitrator may not by 
affidavit or testimony impeach his own award or show fraud or misconduct on the 


part of the arbitrators or any of them.—Giannopulos v. Pappas. 


7 U.S. Daily, 1638, Nov. 10, 1932. 


(Utah Sup. Ct.— 


. Patents 
PATENTS—Patentability—Aggregation or combination— 
While H. prior patent discloses thimble clectrode and C. prior patent shows 
neon tube and another H. patent shows structure similar to applicant, yet, in 
view of benefits, thimble electrode in neon tube is patentable—Madine, Ex parte. 


(Pat. O. Bd. Appis.)—7 U. S. Daily, 1638, 


Nov. 10, 1932. 





PATENTS—Double patenting— 


Prior patent and this application show separate species, and as claims in patent 
do not read on species shown in application prior patent is not bar to allowance 


of claims.—Madine, Ex parte. 
1932. 


(Pat. O. Bd. Appls.)—7 U. S. Daily, 1638, Nov. 10, 





PATENTS—Electrode for electric sign, claims allowed— 
1885529, Madine, Electrode for Electric Sign, claims 29 to 32 of application al- 


lowed.—Madine, Ex parte. 


(Pat. O. Bd. Appls.)—7 U. S. Daily, 1638, Nov. 10, 1932. 





PATENTS—Patentability—Substitution of equivalents— 

Patents are frequently granted and sustained for improved processes wherein 
the improvement resides solely in the substitution of a material not known to be 
an equivalent; their equivalency may be apparent after applicant’s teaching but 


their availabflity is in no way suggested by any prior art.—Kurtz, Ex parte. 


O. Bd. Appls.)—7 U. S. Daily, 1638, Nov. 


(Pat. 
10, 1932. 





FPATENTS—Claims—Generic and specific— , 
As in mechanical case where broad “means” claims much beyond the disclosure 
which actually cover only fair equivalents of the means disclosed are frequently 


allowed, so in chemical cases the use of 
monopoly.—Kurtz, Ex parte. 


(Pat. O. Bd. 


broad terms need not unduly extend the 
Appls.)—7 U. S. Daily, 1638, Nov. 10, 1932. 





PATENTS—Union of rubber to metal, claims allowed— 
1883973, Kurtz, Union of Rubber to Metal, claims 2 to 6, 8 to 10 and 19 of ap- 


plication allowed.—Kurtz, Ex parte. 
10, 1932. 


Decisions Promulgated by 
The Board of Tax Appeals 


Promulgated Nov. 9 


R. E. Nail and George Thompson Jr., 
Independent Executors of the Estate of 
M. M. (Mrs. W. I.) Cook, Deceased. 
Docket No. 53044. 


1. Where fee owner of real estate in 
Texas disposes of interests in oil and 
gas underlying her lands, retaining to 
herself an undivided fractional inter- 
est therein, held, such retained in- 
terest is property and subject to con- 
veyance or transfer. 


Held further, after conveyance or 
transfer of such property the income 
arising therefrom belongs to the new 
owner, the transferee, and is not tax- 
able to transferor. 


2. Fees paid attorneys for services 
rendered in defending against adverse 
claims respecting boundaries of lands, 
where no enlargement, or change of 
owner’s existing rights is effected, 
held, to be personal expenses for the 
deduction of which no provision is 
made by statute. 


GOVERNMENT BOOKS 
AND PUBLICATIONS 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclusive 
of postage from the Inquiry Division of 
The United, States Daily. The Library 
of Congress card numbers are given, 
In ordering, full title, and not the card 
numbers, shouid be given. 


Guidance Leaflets, Pharmacy—Leafiet No. 14, 
Office of Educ., U. S. Dept. Interior. Price 
5 cents. E32-216. 

Ephemeris of the Sun and Polaris and Tables 
of Azimuths and Altitudes of Polaris—1933, 
General Land Office, U. S. Dept. Interior. 
Price 5 cents. 10-35913. 

Bibliography on School Finance, 1923-1931— 
Bull. 1932, No. 15, Office of uc., U. 8. 
Dept. Interior. Price 20 cents. E32-576. 

Employed Boys and Girls in Milwaukee—Pub. 
No. 213, Children’s Bur., U. S, Dept. Labor. 
Price 10 cents. L32-134. 

Pneumatic Tabling of Coal—Tech. Paper 536, 
Bur. Mines, U. S. Dept. Commerce. Price 
5 cents. 32-27306, 

Report to the President on Inedible Gelatin, 

lue, Glue Size, and Fish Glue—Report No. 
52, 3nd Series, U. S. Tariff Commission. 
Price 5 cents. 32-27307. 

Mines and Quarries, Arkansas, Louisiana, 

Texas, 15th .Census of U. 8.—Bur. Census, 
Dept. Commerce. Price 5 cents. 
32-26534. 











son why the judgment should not have been 
corrected at that time. If this were the only 
question involved we might require a remis- 
sion of $200 to be filed by respondent, or on 
his failure so to do, remand the cause for a 
new trial. In view that a new trial must be 
granted there is no necessity for such order. 

The judgment of the District Court of Salt 
Lake County is reversed with direction to 
grant a new trial with permission in respond- 
ent, if he should so desire, to file a pleading 
to the answer and motion to annul the award. 
Costs to appellant. 


(Pat. O. Bd. Appls.)—7 U. S. Daily, 1638, Nov. 


‘Salt Lake City Oil Fee 
Is Upheld by State Court 


Salt Lake City, Utah, Nov. 9. 

The oil inspection fee of $250 imposed 
by Salt Lake City upon wholesalers of gas- 
oline is valid, the State Supreme Court 
has held. The case is entitled Salt Lake 
City v. Bennion Gas & Oil Co. 

There is nothing before the court to 
show that the charge is unreasonable as 
compared with the expense, the decision 
said. “We are therefore of the opinion,” 
it concluded, “that the ordinance in ques- 
tion must be considered as an inspection 
ordinance which it was within the power 
|of the municipality to enact, and that its 
fair import is that the fees exacted are for 
the purpose of meeting the expenses of 
inspection, and that there is nothing be- 
fore the court warranting the conclusion 
that the charge is unreasonable as com- 
| pared with the expense.” 








| NEW BOOKS 


Received by 
| Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library 
of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 
eign languages, official documents 
and children’s books are excluded. 
Library of Congress card number 


is at end of last line. 





| Academy of political science, N. ¥Y. The crisis 
in world finance and trade; series of ade 
dresses and papers presented at semi-ann, 
meeting of Acad. of polit. science, Apr. 13, 
1932, ed. by Parker T. Moon. 140 p. (Its 
proceedings . . . vol. xv, no. 1, May, 1932.) 
N. Y. Academy of polit. science, Columbia 
univ., 1932. 32-17459 
| Baldwin, W. E. N. Y. insurance law. 1932 ed. 
Containing all amdmts. to Jan. 1933, with 
appendix containing miscellaneous laws afe 
fecting insurance. 495 p. N. Y., Banks law 


pub. co., 32-17456 
Barker, Geo. Agony’s anguish. 96 p. Man- 
chester, A. Eva, 1931. 32-17284 


Barton-Wright, Eustace C. 


Recent’ advances 
in botany. 287 p.; illus. 
1932. 


j Phila., Blakiston, 
| 32-17246 
|Brown, Mrs. Jennie B. Fort Hall on the 
Oregon trail; historical study. 466 p., illus, 
Caldwell, Id., Caxton printers, 1932. 32-17251 


| Chemical society, Lond. Life and work of 
Prof. William Henry Perkin. 138 p. Lond., 


| Published by Chemical so., 1932. 32-17250 
Chesterton, Gilbert K. Chaucer, by . . . 302 p, 
| Lond., Faber, 1932. 32-17294 


| Cheyney, Edward P. Short history of England, 
New ed. 790 p., illus. Boston, Ginn, 1932. 
32-17285 

Complete Ohio law abstract digest, covering 
| period from Dec. 1922 to Jan. 1932 and 
| digesting all of cases that have been pub- 
| lished in vol. 1 to 10, inc., of Ohio law 
| abstract. Cumulation of all Ohio law abe 
| Stract digests, citatjon tables and indexes, 
| ed. by Jay F. Laning, Sheldon R. Laning 
| and Herbert R. Freeman and editorial staff 
| of Ohio law abstract. 1094 p. Norwalk, o., 
| 
| 
| 


Law abstract co., i932. 32-17188 
| Consitt, Frances. Value of films in history 
teaching. 431 p., illus. Lond., Bell, 1931. 

32-17286 


| Conway, Agnes E. Henry VII's relations with 
Scotland and Ireland, 1485-1498. 259 p, 
Cambridge, Eng. University press, 1932. 
| 32-17474 
Davis, Valentine D. History of Manchester 
| college from its foundation in Manchester 
to its establishment in Oxford. 216 p., 
plates. Lond., Allen & Unwin; 1932. 32-17240 


| Day, Muriel C. Shakespeare memorial theatre, 


y ... and J. C. Trewin. W. Bridges< 
Adams. 269 p., plates. Lond., Dent, 1932. 

32-1729L 

| Decker, Malcolm. Benedict Arnold, son of 

Havens. 534 p., illus., plates. Tarrytown, 


N. Y., W. Abbatt, 1932. 32-17255 
| Delmege, James A. Toward national health; 
or, Health and hygiene in England from 
Roman to Victorian times. 234 p., illus. 
| Lond., Heinemann, 1931. 32-17465 
Dickens, Chas. Christmas carol (in prose) 
being: a ghost story of Christmas; illus. 
62 p. N. Y., Cheshire house, 1932. 32-17296 
| Ellis, Oliver Coligny de Champleur. 


History 
| of fire and flame. 436 p., yr London, 
| Poetry lovers’. fellowship with Internatl. fel- 

lowship of literature, Simpkin, Marshall, 


| _ 1932. 32-17248 
Georgie, Leyla. Fifty million French bulls can’t 
be wrong (diary of French bulldog) as told 
by one of them to.. .; illus. 126 p. N.Y. 
A. H. Sakier, 1932. 32-29297 
| Glover, Terrot R. Greek byways, by... 319 
| p. Cambridge, Eng., Univ. press, 1932. 
32-17471L 
| Grote, Caroline. Housing and living condi 
tions of women students in Western II], 
state teachers coll. at Macomb—school years 
1926-1927, 1927-1928, and 1928-1929, by . 


(Teachers college, Columbia univ. Contribs: 
to educ., no. 507.) 106 p. N. Y., Teachers 
coll., Columbia univ., 1932. 32-17238 
Harrison, Gene. Ethics in nursing. 163 p. 
St. Louis, Mosby co., 1932. 32-1746L 


Henry E. Huntington library and art gallerys 
San Marino, Calif. Medical knowledge im 
Tudor England as displayed in exhibition 

| of books and manuscripts, Henry E. Hunt< 

| ington library and art gallery, San Marino, 
| California, MCMXXXII. 31 p. San Marino 





|_ Calif., 1932. 32-1723 
| Ives, Mrs. Mabel (Lorenz). Washin; m's head« 

quarters by .. . 336 p., illus. pper Mont< 
|_.clair, N. J., Lucy Fortune, 1932. 32-17253 


Ives, Mrs. Mabel (Lorenz). Washington's Tap 
pan headquarters, oldest headquarters of 
| revolution. 17 p., illus. Upper Montclair 
| N. J., Lucy Fortune, 1932. 32-1725 
| Jeffreys, Harold. Cartesian tensors. 92 p. Cam 
|_ bridge, Eng., University press, 1931. 32-172471 
, Knowles, Lester. Weird and comic experi+ 
ences with insane, by .. . 193 p., illus. 
Highland, Calif., Harlem press, 1932. 32-17469 
Muller, Henri F., comp. Chrestomathy of vul- 


gar Latin, by ...and Pauline Taylor. 315 
p., illus. Boston, Heath, 1932. 32-17283 
| Muse, Clarence. Way down South, by . . « 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 1.) 





Journal and Calendar 
Of the Supreme Court 


Nov. 9, 1932 
Present: The Chief Justice, Mr. Jus< 
| tice Van Devanter, Mr. Justice Brandeis, 


Mr. Justice Sutherland, Mr. Justice But« 
ler, Mr. Justice Stone, Mr. Justice Roberts, 
and Mr. Justice Cardozo. 

| Samuel Lipschultz of St. Paul, Minn.; 
| Victor Walter Klein of Detroit, Mich.; C, 
| Powell Fordyce of St. Louis, Mo.; Charles 
| B. Belknap of Detroit, Mich.; and Palmer 


|L. Fales of Portland, Ore., were admitted 
| to practice. 


! 
| No. 96. The United States of America, 
| petitioner, v. Great Northern Railway Com- 
| pany. Mandate granted on motion of Mr. 
R. E. L. Smith on behalf of counsel for the 
respondent. 
| No. 23. Interstate Commerce Commission, 
et al., appellants, v. Oregon-Washington Rail- 
|road & Navigation Company, et al. Argument 
continued by Mr. J. Stanley Payne tor the 
appellant, Interstate Commerce Commission; 
| by Mr. William C. McCulloch for the appel- 
}lant, Public Utility Commissioner of Oregon; 
| by Mr. James M. Thompson for the appel- 
lant, Public Utilities Commission of Idaho; 
|by Mr. Arthur C, Spencer for the appellee, 
| Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation 
| Company; by Mr. Ben C. Dey for the appellee, 
Southern Pacific Company, and concluded by 
|Mr. J. Stanley Payne tor the appellant, In- 
| terstate Commerce Commission. 
| No. 31. J. H. Gwinn, Beneficiary of the 
| Estate of M. A. Gwinn, deceased, petitioner, 
|.v. Commissioner of Internal Revenue. Argu- 
ment commenced by Mr. Assistant Attorney 
General Youngquist for the respondent. 
| Adjourned until Nov. 10 at 12 o'clock when 
| the day call will be Nos. 31, 33, 40, 41, 42, 48, 
} 51, 52, 95, and 180. 
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New Alabama Act | 
To Govern Motor 
Carriers Signed| 





Rates of Contract Haulers 
And Others in Transpor-| 
tation Business Made Sub- 
ject to State Control 


| 


Montgomery, Ala., Nov. 9. | 
Governor Miller has approved a bill) 
(H. 113) passed at the special session of | 
the Legislature, which adjourned Nov. 4,/ 
providing for the regulation of contract| 
motor carriers and common eoarriers not 
subject to the provisions of the Alabama | 
Motor Carrier Act of 1931. 
A common carrier is defined for the| 
purposes of the new act as any operator | 


of a motor vehicle who engages in the 
motor transportation business for hire as 
a public employment. A contract carrier | 
is defined as one furnishing transporta- 
tion of persons or property for hire for 
a particular person under special contract 
and not for the public. 

The act excludes from its provisions any 
farmer, merchant, manufacturer or other 
person who transports only his own prop- 
erty; a cooperative association which car- 
ries only the property of its members for 
no profit; an occasional carrier of per- 
sons or property for hire, and any person 
or concern transporting only property of- 
fered for sale, sold, or to be sold by him. 

School Buses Exempt 


Motor vehicles used for carrying school 
children and those operated within an in-| 
corporated municipality also are exempted. | 
Any vehicle owned by a contract carrier | 
and weighing when unloaded not more 
than 4,500 pounds is not included in the 
requirements of the act for a mileage = 








and the filing of a bond. 

The carriers covered by the Act are re- 
quired to secure permits from the judge 
of probate of the county in which the 
carrier resides or has his principal place 
of business, paying a fee of $10 with each 
application. A record of each authorized 
operation is to be sent by the judge of 
probate to the Public Service Commission, 
which is given jurisdiction over the rates 
of such carriers. 

Contract Carriers 


As to contract carriers the Act states: 
“It is hereby declared that the business 
of contract carriers is affected with a pub- 
lic interest; that the welfare of the pub- 
lic, and the preservation and maintenance 
of an adequate and efficient system of 
transportation for the public, and the in- 
tegrity of the State’s regulation of such 
system of transportation, require the reg- 
ulation of contract carriers to the extent 
herein provided. 

“It shall be unlawful for any contract 
carrier to impair the service or business of 
any part of the system of transportation 
for the public for hire, or the regulation 
thereof by the State for the benefit of the 
public, by (1) making or giving to any 
person, firm or corporation any undue or 
unreasonable preference or advantage; or 
(2) subjecting any person, firm or corpo- 
ration to any undue or unreasonable prej- 
udice or disadvantage; or (3) using any 
unfair method of competition. Provided, 
however, that this section shall not be 
construed to require any contract carrier 
to charge the same rates as may be fixed 
for or charged by steam or electric rail- | 
roads for similar services.” 


Mileage Tax Provided 


It is provided that each operator of a} 
motor vehicle subject to the Act shall pay 
a mileage tax ranging from 44 to 1 cent 
per mile for a passenger vehicle and from 
% cent to 2 cents per mile for freight ve- 
hicles. The tax is in addition to all other 
taxes, fees, etc., provided by law. 

The act further provides that “the| 
taxes imposed by this section shall be in- 
creased 50 per cent if the annual li- 
cense tax prescribed by the law of this| 
State on like vehicles is not paid because 
such motor vehicle is engaged in inter- 
state commerce.” The tax also is to be in- 
creased 50 per cent for vehicles not 
equipped wholly with pneumatic tires. 

An indemnity bond or insurance policy | 
is required for the protection of the pub- 
lic than passengers or shippers of freight | 
on such vehicles. | 

The fees and taxes collected are to be 
deposited in a special fund, after payment 
of expenses of administration, and used 
for highway purposes. 

Another billl (H. 112) was passed by the 
Legislature and approved by the Governor 
to regulate and limit the use of the pub- 
lic highways in the State by trucks and 
trailers. The measure prohibits the use 
by any person of any trailer, which is de- 
fined to mean “any vehicle designed to be 
drawn by a motor truck or truck tractor 
but supported wholly upon its own wheels 
and intended for the carriage of freight or 
merchandise and with a load capacity of 
over 1,000 pounds.” 

The total gross weight of any truck or 
semitrailer truck, including load, shall not 
exceed 20,000 pounds, and the width is lim- 
ited to 96 inches and height to 12 feet. 
The length of a truck is limited to 30 feet 
and of a semitrailer truck to 40 feet. The 
maxifaum speed of trucks is fixed at 30 
miles an hour. 





Publications Received 
By Library of Congress 


[Continued from Page 4.] 


and David Arlen; illus. 145 p. Hollywood, 
Calif., D. G. Fischer, 1932. 32-17254 
North western digest, covering all cases re- 
ported in North western reporter and all of 
north western states reports from earliest 
times, with current cumulative pocket serv- 
ice keeping this digest always to date. 
Comp. and ed. by publisher's editorial staff. 
v. 1. St. Paul, West, 1932. 32-17189 
One-act plays for stage and study, 7th series; 
21 contemporary plays by Amer. and Eng- 
lish writers; preface by Zona Gale. 383 p. 
N. Y., French, 1932. 32-71292 
Petran, Laurence A. Experimental study of 
pitch recognition, by .. ., from Psychologi- 
cal laboratory of Johns Hopkins univ. (Psy- 
chological review publs. Psychological mon- 
Ographs. vol. xlii, no. 6; whole no. 193.) 
124 p. Princeton, N. J., Psychological review 
co., 1932. 32-17469 
Petrie, Sir W. M. F. Ancient Gaza. v. 1, illus. | 
(British school of arch. in Egypt. Pubs. of 
the Egyptian research account. no. 53.) 
Lond., British school of arch. in Egypt, 1931. 


32-17288 
Plutarchus. Lives of noble Grecians and 
Romans, tr. by John Dryden and rev. by 


Arthur H. Clough. (Modern library of 
world’s best books. Modern library giants.) 
1309 p. N. ¥., Modern library, 1932. 32-17475 


Powers, Francis F. Character training. 158 Pp. | 
(Extra curricular library.) N. Y ~ & 
Barnes, 1932. 32-17237 | 

Reynolds, James J., ed. Short stories, plays 
and poetry for each school year, comp. and 
ed. by ... 12 v., illus. N. ¥., Noble & 
Noble, 1932. 32-17293 | 

Saunders, Kenneth J. Heritage of Asia. 24 
p., plates. N. Y., Macmillan, 1932. 32-17472 

Science today and tomorrow, comp. from 


series -of lectures delivered at Morley col- 
ege. 196 p., illus. Lond., Williams & Norgate 
1932. 32-17249 | 
Seward, Albert C. Plants, what they are and 
what they do, by . . 141 p., illus. Cam- 
bridge, Eng., Univ. press, 1932, 32-26668! 





Ruling Is Issued | 
On Use of ‘Binders’ 


Oregon Commissioner Decides 
They Are Governed by 
Rating Bureau Rules 


Salem, Ore., Nov. 9. 

A ruling has been issued by the State 
Insurance Commissioner relating to the 
procedure to be followed in connection | 
with the use of binders which, it is held, | 
are in effect insurance and governed by 
paragraph 7 of section 46-1605, Oregon | 
Code 1930 pertaining to rating bureaus. | 
The ruling follows in full text: | 

A binder is in effect insurance, and as| 
such is governed by paragraph 7 of sec- 
tion 46-1605, Oregon Code 1930. 

When any such coverage is given, a 
copy thereof or a full report thereof must 
be made the rating bureau, which in 
turn shall place a tag against the binder; 
and when a policy is issued to replace the 


binder, the daily report of such policy 
shall be immediately forwarded to the 
rating bureau, upon which daily report 
shall be noted the number of the binder 
which the policy is to replace. If the 
policy is fotfmd correct, the tag issued 
against the binder shall be retired. 

Upon expiration cf a binder, or if can- 
celed prior to expiration, where no policy 
has been issued in lieu thereof, the or- 
iginal or the assured’s copy shall be mailed 
to the rating bureau for examination and 





| tag retirement, upon which shall be noted 


the date of expiraticn or concellation, and 
the amount of premium charged for the 
period covered under such binder. 





| Payments 


j}amounting to $2,456,780. 
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Premiums Paid on Insurance 


In South Dakota Show Decline 





on All Classes of Business Exceed | ®‘t'c tent company and of the Cen-| 


$17,000,000, Commissioner Reports 





Pierre, S. D. Nov. 9. 

Insurance premiums paid by residents 
of South Dakota in 1931 upon all classes 
of business totaled $17,368,600, a decrease 
of $2,080,649 from the preceding year, 
according to the annual report of the 


State Insurance Commisioner, C. R. Hors-: 


will, to Governor Warren Green. 

The report states that during the last 
year the Insurance Department “has paid 
particular attention to the improvement 
of underwriting conditions throughout 
the State.” In instances, it was said, it 
has been necessary to suspend or revoke 
the licenses of agents, to order the can- 
cellation of insurance improperly written 
and to conduct a campaign of education 
not only among agents but the public as 
well. 

During the last fiscal year ended June 
30, 1932, the Department collected $331,- 
700 in premium taxes. In this connection 
Mr. Horswill pointed out that “this tax is 
reflected in the cost of the insurance to 


the public.” 


Fees totaling $40,155 were received and 
the State Fire Marshal tax produced $15,- 
434 in revenue. Total receipts, including 
public building license fees, were $389,608. 
Expenditures of the Department were 
$21,313. 

Total premiums received by foriegn fire 
companies on South Dakota business were 
$4,480,603 in 1931, with incurred losses 
Foreign casualty 


companies received $1,354,092 in premiums 
and paid $586,798 in losses. 

In the report of the State Bonding De- 
| partment it was revealed that as of June 
30, 1932, the fund had assets of $70,- 
1844 and liabilities of $121,261, leaving a 
| deficit of $50,417. It was explained that 
|reserves have beén set up for the full 


| the preparation of the financial statement 
one claim on which a reserve of $50,000 
had been set aside has been tentatively 
settled for $33,375. 

This reduces the deficit by $6,625 and, 
j}according to the report, “it is believed 
that this reserve is also sufficiently in ex- 
|cess of the actual liability in other cases 


| Show.” It was pointed out that the re- 
serve, in the main represents claims in 
| litigation. 
| The Bonding Department writes bonds 
| for all classes of public officials in a max- 
imum amount of $50,000. There were 3,- 
| 348 bonds in force as of June 30 for a total 
| of $8,813,360. 





|amount of possible liability and that since | 


| 
| Two Utility Consolidations 
Approved in Massachusetts | 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 9. 
Consolidation of the Northampton Elec- | 
tric Lighting Company with the Mill River 


| tral Massachusetts Electric Company with 
the Ware Electric Company has been ap- 
proved by the State Department of Pub- | 
| lic Utilities. ‘ 
| The department has been requested to} 
approve the consolidation’ of the Lee 





| Electric Company with the Pittsfield Elec- 
tric Company. The companies suggested | 
‘that the consolidation be made effective | 
| Jan. 2, 1933. | 


‘Diesel-motor Trucks 
Find Oriental Market 








|High Price of Gasoline Seen as 
Important Factor 


East Indies for Diesel-engined trucks is 
seen as a possibility, as the result of a 


|according to the Commerce Department's | 
Automotive Division. 

| Within the last three months a motor 
|vehicle distributor in Batavia, Nether- 


|land East Indies, has suceedded in intro-| line, which retails at 35 cents a gallon, it | 
Diesel |is possible that Diesel-engined trucks will | 
re-| find a comparatively ready market there, | 


ducing the new Mercedes-Benz 

engine trucks, according to reports 

ceived in the Automotive Division. 
The trucks were of the four-cylinder 


North Carolina Rate 
Decision Pending 





Ruling on Proposed Increase 
For Compensation Expected 
About Dec. I 


Kaleigh, N. C., Nov. 9. 
The State Insurance Commissioner, Dan 





|G. Boney, hopes to be able to render his | 


decision on the petition for an emergency 
increase in workmen’s compensation in- 
surance rates by Dec. 1. As he interprets 
the law, he is authorized to grant the 27 
per cent increase asked by stock com- 


}panies or the 15 per cent asked by non- 
|stock carriers, or to decline to grant any 


increase. He is not empowered to initiate 
new or compromise rates. 

The Stat® Industrial Commission has 
filed with, Mr. Boney a brief in opposition 
to the pef{tion for increased rates. Briefs 


days, it was stated. 


to practically wipe out the deficiency recent display-motor-tour by a distributor, reported that orders were booked for 30 


trucks. Various municipality departments 


{in the different cities so far have been the | 


most interested. 
Because of the prevailing cost of gaso- 


provided the trucks live up to specifica- 
tions. With general automotive sales at 


The State Hail Department reported | type, average weight, including body, being | the present low level, sales of 30 Diesel- 


|that it had a cash balance of $60,107. 
Unpaid premiums for 1930 and _ prior 
years amounted to $314,838 and for 1931, 
they totaled $113,249. _The Department 
j}has borrowed $405,000, Seaving a surplus 
of $83,194, it was shown. 





about 2,770 kilograms. 
Indian selling price is about $2,360. 
September the distributor sent two of 


buying public’s attitude toward what ap- 


INSURANCE SUPERVISION 











Oregon Classifies 
Terminal Agency 


As Motor Carrier 
| Company Receiving and De- 
livering Goods Through 


| Contract Motor Lines Is 
Placed in ‘Class 4° 


Salem, Oreg., Nov. 9. 
| A terminal company engaged in the for- 
| warding business, receiving and delivering 
|goods through contract motor carriers, is 
|a ‘Class 4” motor carrier as defined by the 


|Oregon Laws of 1931, according to an 
}opinion by the Attorney General, I. H. 





|from the National Bureau of Casualty and| yan winkle. 
| Surety Underwriters and a group of cot-| 
An expanding market in the Dutch|ton mills are expected within the next 10 | of facts.” 


“If I properly understand the statement 
the opinion said, “the terminal 
}company receives the goods of and from 
the general public by means of the differ- 
ent operators who deliver them to said 
company. It then undertakes to deliver 
|them to their various destinations by 
means of contract haulers who carry them 
under contract with the terminal com- 
pany and have no dealing or contractual 
relations with the owners of the goods 
| other than the delivery of them under the 
| contract with the terminal company. Thus 
| the terminal company is brought squarely 


| 


The Netherland | powered trucks within 30 days is of real| Within the definition of a Class 4 motor 
In | significance in this market, indicating the | Catrier, receiving and transporting goods 


of and for the general public for compen- 


there trucks down the island on a display- | pears to be cheaper transportation, it was | Sation, between fixed termini.” 


tour with fuel tanks sealed to indicate the | 
low cost of operation. As a result it was 





THE BATTLE OF + 


HASTINGS—1066 A. D. 


“Nature in the Raw”’—as portrayed 
by J. Scott Williams... inspired by 
the surging fury of the Norman hordes 
under William the Conqueror, in 
their merciless onslaught against the 
English in the Battle of Hastings, 
October 14, 1066. “‘Nature in the 
Raw is Seldom Mild’’—and raw to- 


baccos have no place in cigarettes. 


wu 








Copr., 1932, 
The American 
Tobacco Co. 















stated.—(Issued by 
Commerce.) 


the Department of 















The Attorney General cited an opinion 
[Continued on Page 6, Column 6.] 























No raw tobaccos in Luckies 


why folks everywhere regard 
Lucky Strike as the mildest ciga- 
rette. The fact is, we never over- 
look the truth that “Nature in 
the Raw is Seldom Mild”— so 
these fine tobaccos, after proper 


finest, the very 


are such mild cigarettes. 


“It’s toasted” 


That package of mild Luckies 


—that’s why they’re so mild 


W? buy the 
finest tobaccos in all the 


world—but that does not explain 


aging and mellowing, are then 
given the benefit of that Lucky 
Strike purifying process, described 
by the words—“It’s toasted”. 
That’s why folks in every city, 
town and hamlet say that Luckies 


~ 
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< RAILROADS 





Output for Year 
In Various Lines 
Shows Decrease 





Value of Rubber Goods and | 


Processed Waste Lower; 


Receipts of Cleaning and 
Dyeing Plants Less 





The value of,rubber goods other than | 


tires, inner tubes, and boots and shoes) 
produced last year by American factories 
was $191,232,899, a decrease of 40.9 per 
cent from the 1929 total of $323,361,070, ac- 
cording to information from the Census 


of Manufactures made available as of Nov. | 
» 10 by the Department of Commerce. Rub- 


ber hose is the largest item among the 


~ miscellaneous products. 


The following additional information 


- Was provided: 


Of the 1931 total, $152,842,188 was con- 


_ tributed by establishments engaged pri- 


marily in the manufacture of the specified 
class of rubber goods and $38,390,711 by 
establishments engaged primarily in other 
lines of manufacture. The more impor- 


. tant items which enter into the total for 


1931 are as follows: Rubber heels, 244,- 
179,481 pairs, valued at $11,543,188; rubber 


soles (including composition or fiber), 59,- 
648,648 pairs, $8,321,341; rubberized fabrics, 
59,320,652 yards, $16,065,336; rubber belt- | 
ing, 28,625,096 pounds, $12,478,521; rubber | 
hose, 195,871,253 feet, $20,948,870; hard-| 
rubber goods, $11,372,885; reclaimed rubber 
(for sale as such),, 213,765,690 pounds, $9,- 
852,819; druggists’ and medical sundries 
(except rubber gloves), 


mats and matting, $4,577,852. 


| 
The number of establishments in the 


plants making the various rubber prod- 
ucts declined from 412 in 1929 to 376 two 
years later, a drop of 8.7 per cent. Wage 
earners decreased 17.8 per cent, from 40,- 
226 in 1929 to 33,046 last year. Wages fell 
31.1 per cent, from $50,278,617 to $34,- 
654,857. 


The cost of materials, containers, fuel | 
and purchased electric energy decreased | 


42.8 per cent, from $114,278,617 to $34,654,- 
857, and the value added by manufacture 


was down 30.6 per cent, from $130,071,493 
to $90,332,801. 


Processed Waste 


The value of processed waste and re- 
lated commodities produced last year in 
the United States amounted to $16,654,929, 
a decline of practically 50 per cent from 
the $33,267,530 reported for 1929, accord- 


ing to information from the Census of | 


Manufactures made available as of Nov. 
10 by the Department of Commerce. The 
—s additional information was sup- 
pliea: 

The total for 1931 is made up as fol- 


lows: Cotton waste, 89,997,551 pounds, 
valued at $6.025,983; wool waste, 18,379,415 
pounds, $1,700,203; silk waste, 510,254 
Pounds, $105,651; jute waste, 2,406,221 
peunds, $74,612; other waste, 32,185,237 
pounds, $1,065,430; oakum, 11,554,672 
Pounds, $719,703; wiping rags, $6,963,347. 


This industry embraces only those es- 
tablishments which are engaged primarily 
in cleaning or otherwise preparing waste, 
and therefore does not cover the produc- 
lion of raw waste resulting from the vari- 


Ous processes of carding, spinning, weav- | 


ing, knitting, and finishing carried on in 
textile mills. 

The number of establishments in the in- 
dustry declined from 136 in 1929 to 128 
last year, and the average number of wage 
earners fell from 3,905, to, 2,910, a decrease 
of 25.5 per cent. Wages decreased from 
$3,316,344 to $1,995,030, a reduction of 39.8 
per cent. 

The cost of materials, fuel pr pur- 


chased electric energy declined 61.7 per | 
_ cent, from $25,633,015 to $9,825,891, and 


the value added by manufacture declined 
more than one-fourth, from $10,380,690 to 
$7,737,852. 


Dyeing and Cleaning 


Dyeing and cleaning plants received | 
$144,056,719 for their work last year, a/| 


Gecline of 28.4 per cent from the $201,- 
255,360 which they took in two years be- 
fore, according to information made 
available Nov. 9 by the Bureau of the 
Census, Department of Commerce. Re- 
ceipts for dyeing and cleaning done in the 
laundry business are not included in these 
figures. 

The following additional 
was provided: 

Of the total amount received for work 
done during 1931, $112,104,310, or 77.8 per 
cent, represented receipts for retail work, 
and $31,952,409, or 22.2 per cent; receipts | 
for wholesale work. 

This industry, as defined for census pur- 
poses, covers dyeing and cleaning plants 
which were operated by mechanical power 
and which reported receipts of $5,000 or 
more. I+ does not cover small pressing | 
shops which do no dyeing and cleaning 
but have their work done on a contract 
basis. (The dyeing and cleaning industry | 
should not be confused with the “dyeing | 
and finishing textiles’ industry, which | 
embraces’ establishments engaged in 
hieaching, dyeing, and mercerizing yarns 
and fabrics.) 

The industry lost about a seventh of its 
plants between 1929 and 1931, the total 
decreasing from 5,296 to 4,517. The num- 
ber of wage earners declined from 59,148 
te 49,418, a reduction of 16.5 per 
Wages fell from $75,931,219 to $56,426,858, 
or more than one-fourth. 

The cost of supplies, fuel and purchased 
electric energy for the industry amounted 
last year to $19,739,326, which was 21.9 
per cent under the 1929 amount of $26,- 
836,675. 


information 


Simplified Rules on Asphalt, 
And Mayonnaise Containers 


Simplified practice recommendation No. | 


131-32 covering glass containers for ma- 
yonnaise and kindred products is now 
available in printed form, and recommen- 


dation No. 4, on asphalt, has been reaf-| 


firmed by the industry, according to an- 
nouncement by the Simplified Practice 
Division of the Bureau of Standards. 

The action concerning asphalt is based 
on a recent survey of production which 
showed that 94 per cent of the asphalt 
produced by the 16 companies reporting, 
conformed to penetrations recommended 
in the simplified schedule. 

The recommendation on glass con- 
tainers, proposed and developed by indus- 
try, provides a simplified list of capacities 
of stock glass containers for mayonnaise 
and kindred products, and has been in- 
strumental in reducing the number of ca- 
pacities from 25 to §. er 2) ner cent.— 
(Department of Commerce.) 


$7,318,255; rubber | 
cement, 5,101,665 gallons, $3,129,525; rubber | 


cent. | 
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IE ffect on Pipe Line | 


| 


Of Oil Rate Tested 


Question of Enforcing Quan- 
tity Takings to Be Taken 
Up in Oklahoma 


Oklanoma City, Okla., Nov. 9. 


| The question of enforcing ratable tak- 
ings of oil by pipe line companies will be 
a part of a general proration hearing to 
jke held by the State Corporation Com- 
mission on Nov. 28, this matter having 
been presented in a petition just filed by | 
the Champlin Refining Co. 

The petition contains a number of points 
|included in a petition filed in September 
but on which no action was taken when 
| Champlin attorneys said they would take 
ys 
| for the oil operators and fof the Commis- 
sion, seeking a complete new proration or- 
der to include all oil fields of Oklahoma. 

In the new petition just filed with the 
| Commission, Horace McKeever, Champlin 
|} attorney, asserted his company and others 
| Similarly situated were not consulted in 
|preparation of the proposed new prora- 
tion order, and demanded attention by the | 
| Commission to a number of questions not | 
included in the petition filed in the name 
of the Anderson-Prichard Oil Corpora- 
tion. 

As outlined by Mr. McKeever, his new | 
|netition seeks tc prevent unreasonable 
|discrimination in favor of one common | 
|source of suppiy as against another; to} 
|establish ratable taking from each com- 
mon source of supply among the individual 
producers and to prevent the inequitable | 
and unfair taking from such common 
|source; to establish new potentials; to 
| determine market demand as defined by | 
|the statuies of Oklahoma; to increase al- 


Rulings Announced 
On Radio Petitions 


























Federal Commission Lists 
| Decisions Handed Down 
And New Applications 


The Federal Radio Commission handed 
down the following decisions. Nov. 9: 

Applications granted: 

WRC, National Broadcasting’ Co., Inc., Wash- 
ington, D. C., granted construction permit to 
make changes in auxiliary equipment. 

KGFK, Red River Broadcasting Co., Inc., 
Moorhead, Minn., granted construction permit 
to change type of equipment and increase 
operating power from 50 to 100 watts. 

WLBC, Donald A. Burton, Muncie, Ind., 
granted construction permit to move trans- 
mitter locally in Muncie, Ind. 

KPQ, Wescoast Broadcasting Co., Wenatchee, | 
Wash., granted construction permit to make} 
|changes in equipment and increase power | 
from 50 to 100 watts. | 

KREG, J. S. Edwards, Santa Ana, Calif., 
granted construction permit to make changes | 
in equipment. 

WFDV, Rome Broadcasting Corp., Rome, 
Ga., granted modification of license to change | 
part of specified hours as follows: Change| 
morning hours from 6 to 9 a. m. to 7 to} 
10 a. m. 

WHBY, St. Norbert College, Green Bay, 
Wis., granted consent to voluntary assignment | 
of license to WHBY, Inc. 

WFBG, The William F. Gable Co., Aleta, | 
Pa., granted consent to voluntary nsting CO.,| 
of license to The Gable Broadcasting Co., 


(lessee). 
KFWI, Radio Entertainments, Ltd., onl 
granted renewal of license, 


| Francisco, Calif., 

930 ke., 500 w., shares with KROW. (The ap-| 
lication for WFWI's facilities requested by | 
ROW has been withdrawn). 

WHBF, Beardsley Specialty Co., Rock Island, 
Til., granted renewal of license, 1,210 kc., 100 
w., unlimited time. (Application for WHBF's 
facilities has been withdrawn). 

WCBD, Wilbur Glenn Voliva, Zion, Iil., 
gone extension of working of Rule 145 to| 

ov. 

KGVO, Mosby's Inc., Missoula, td 
granted extension of working of Rule 145 to 
Nov. 30. 

John T. Bruggeman, Portable in State of 
|N. J., granted two general experimental con- 
struction permits, 100,000 to 600,000 kc., 40) 


watts. 
> a> 


Northern Radio Co., Seattle, Wash., granted 
general experimental construction permit, | 
frequencies 1,594, 2,398, 3,492.5, 4797.5, 6,425, 
8,655, 12862..5, 17,310, 23,100, 25,700, 26,000, 
27,000, 34,600, 41,000, 51,400, 60,000 to 400,000, 
401,000 and above; power up to 1,000 watts. 

Lt. Kenneth R. Cox, Berkeley, Calif., 
granted special experimental construction 
permit, 60,000-400,000 kc., 401,000 and above, 
100 watts. 

KGUF, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Dallas, 
Tex., granted aviation point-to-point aero- 
nautic construction permit, frequencies 2,316, 
2,356, 4,115 ke., unlimited, 6,540, 6,550, 6,560, 
8,015 ke. day only, 250 watts. 

W2BF, W. G. H. Finch, portable and mo- 
bile, New York City, granted license for gen- 
eral service, 1,594, 2,398, 3,492.5, 4,797.5, 6,425, 
8,655, 12,862.5, 17,310, 23,100, 25,700, 26,000, 27,- 
000 kc., 50 watts. 

KGZH, City of Klamath Falls, Klamath Falls, 
Oreg., granted police service, license, 2,442 
c., 25 watts. 

KGQZ, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., San Diego, 
Calif.. granted aviation aeronautic license, 
3,162.5, 3,172.5, 3,322.5, 5,572.5, 5,582.5, 5,592.5, 


5,662.5 (red chain) 3,232.5, 3,242.5, 3,257.5, 
3,447.5, 3,457.5, 3,467.5, 3,485, 5,602.5, 5,612.5, 
| 5,632.5, ke. (brown chain) 400 watts. 


| Will A. Shaw, granted general experimental 
license, 41,000, 51,400, 60,000-400,000 ke., 10 


| watts. 
Washington, D. 








WJM, Press Wireless, Inc., 
|C., granted modification of constructaon per- 
{mit to extend completion date to July 1, 
1933, and change frequencies to 4,715, 4,725, 
| 4,735, 5,295, 5,305, 5,315, 5,335, 5,345, 6,920, 7,340, 
7,355, 7,820, 7,850, 7,955, 8,810, 10,010, 15,640, 
} 15,700, 15,910 ke. 

} WRDF, Same Co.—Memphis, Tenn., granted 
modification of construction permit extend- 
ing completion date to July 1, 1933, and 
change frequency to 5,300 kc. 

W8XAM, The Sparks-Withington Co., 
| Jackson, Mich., granted special experimental 
| license, 1,550, 1,600-1,700, 43,000-46,000, 48,500- 
| 50,300, 60,000-80,000 kce., 100 watts. 

W9XAK, Kansas State College of Agricul- 
ture, Manhattan, Kans., granted experimental 
| visual broadcasting license, 2,100-2,200 ke., 125 
| watts. 

WIXAK, Westinghouse E. & M. Co., Chico- 


pee Falls, Mass., granted renewal of special 
experimental license, 990 kc., 50 kilowatts. 
WRL, Radiomarine Corp. of America, Du- 
luth, Minn., granted renewal of point-to- 
|}point telegraph license, 177 ke., 1 kilowatt, 
hours 8 a. m. to 8 p. m., E. S. T., daily, 
plus such additional hours as traffic condi- 


; tions necessitate. 

KSU, Western Radio Telegraph Co., Brecken- 
ridge, Tex., granted renewal of public point 
to point telegraph license, 182 kc., 750 w. 
| KJM, Western Radio Telegraph Co., Bargles- 
ville, Okla., granted renewal of public point 
to point telegraph license, 182 kc., 4,000 w. 

W2XAA, Bell Telephone Laboratories, port- 
able, granted special authority to operate an 
existing licensed general experimental station 
for two months in the special experimental 


service, 1,594 to 8.655 kce., 100 w. 
* + + 
Set for hearing: 
John Tindale, Abilene, Tex., requests con- 


struction permit, 1,420 kc. 
KAEC equally. 

| Amateur licenses: 

The Commission als ogranted 310 amateur 


100 w., share with 


station licenses, of which 139 were new, 118 
;renewals and 53 modifications. 

| * + + 

| WHDH, Matheson Radio Co., Inc., Boston, 





Mass., license to cover construction permit 
issued July 15, 1932, to move transmitter from 
Gloucester to Saugus, Mass. 

WJBI, Monmouth Broadcasting Co., Red| 
'Bank, N. J., license to coyer construction | 
permit issued July 12, 1932, changes in equip- 
ment. 

WGAR, WGAR Broadcasting Co., Inc., Cleve- | 
land, Ohio, Determine power by direct an- | 


tenna measurement. 

KCRJ, Charles C. Robinson, 
modification of license to change specified 
hours of operation. 
| KGBU, Alaska Radio & Service Co., Ketchi- 
kan, Alaska, license to cover construction per- | 
|}mit issued July 15, 1932, to rebuild station | 
{and change in specified hours. 

KICA, W. E. Whitmore, Clovis, N. Mex., vol- | 
untary assignment of license to Southwest 
Broadcasting Co. 


Jerome, Ariz., 
| 


W. L. Gleeson, Sacramento, Calif., construc- 
tion permit for new station, exact location 
to Fe cetermired, to use 1,490 ke., 1 kw., un- 

5 eee ae Angles, 


‘and KELW, Burbank, Calif., amended to give 
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WEEKLY INDICATORS OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


Prepared by the Department of Commerce of The United States Government 


HE charts of “Weekly Business Indicators” are issued by the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the Department of Com- 
merce. 

The figures from which the charts are made are obtained from 
reliable private, as well as governmental sources. The actual week for 
all items does not always end on the same day, but in the main, it is 
@ comparison for the same period. 

In order to simplify compariscn between different business indicators 
and to compare statistical series which are expressed in different units, 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce has calculated all of 


Index Numbers Weekly Average for Years 1923-1925, Inelusive, 100. 
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Estimates of Domestic Cotton Production 
Are Revised Upward to 11,947,000 Bales 





(Continued from Page 1.] 


from Cotton Specialist P. K. Norris at that this year’s production, while some- 
Cairo. Late rains are reported to have | what larger than in 1931, will show a 
delayed planting and as a result only! smaller rate of increase than in most re- 
about 73,000 acres were planted prior to | cent years. 
Sept. 16. The latter part of August is con- | Cotton report as of Nov. 1, 1932: The 
sidered the more favorable planting time. |Crop Reporting Board of the Department 
The Chinese crop is expected to be from 
40 to 47 per cent larger than the short | 
crop of 1931-32, according to the latest | 
information. This Bureau is still using | Boards (or departments) 
a figure of 2,500,000 bales of 478 pounds | and agricultural colleges. The final out- 
compared with 1,700,000 as the 1931-32 ‘turn of cotton will depend upen whether 
production. |the various influences affecting the crop 
Information on the Russian crop is more | during the remainder of the season are 
inadequate than usual, but it seems likely ' more or less favorable than usual. 


Acreage for harvest, 1932 (preliminary), 


+ "i 
thousands of acres, A; yield per acre, pounds, 10- 
















vear average, 1921-30, B; 1931, C; indicated, 1932, D; production (ginnings) thousands, 500- 
pound gross weight bales: *1930 crop, E; 1931 crop, F; 1932 crop indicated Nov. 1, G: 
A B Cc D E F G 

Virginia ...0csrccesvesesressccecses 76 246 289 176 42 42 23 
North Carolina .....ccescccccceees 1,251 242 271 219 775 756 575 
South Carolina ...ccccesececeecess 1,755 165 245 177 1,001 1,005 650 
GOOPBIA .nccccsccccccveccscceweres 2,924 142 194 132 1,593 1,393 807 
PIQFICE, oc cccccccccnsesescscencccne 91 124 175 79 50 43 15 
Missouri 246 397 347 151 289 250 
Tennessee 180 255 181 377 594 395 
Alabama 158 200 136 1,473 1,420 860 
Mississippi 184 209 143 1,464 1,761 1,100 
Louisiana 164 220 158 715 900 580 | 
TEXAS ..cccccccccccccccseccce 126 165 146 4,038 5,320 4,225 
Oklahoma 2,960 133 178 162 854 1,261 1,000 | 
AFEADGAS os cccsces 3,424 16¢ 256 162 874 1,907 1,160 | 
New Mexico 113 7302 412 372 29 101 83 
ATIZONA ..ncccccccccccccccccccecess 113 308 313 356 155 115 84 
California 123 329 440 467 264 177 120 
CERT nc ctnccecccecdianasenocecsae 17 7190 363 279 7 12 10 
United States Total .........0eee- 36,611 151.4 201.2 156.2 13,932 17,096 ll, 947 
Lower California§ ..........seeeee 27 4244 182 213 45 26 12 


*Allowances made for interstate movement of seed cotton for ginning, j;Less than a 10- 
year average Including Pima Egyptian long staple cotton, 22,000 acres and 13,000 bales. 
§Not included in California figures nor in United States total. 





Crop Reporting Board: W. F. Callander, chairman; 
Janes, S. A. Jones, Frank Parker. _ Approved: R. W. UD: Acting Secretary of aaron. 
exact transmitter location six miles south | 1,420 ke., 100 w., specified hours. 


of Sacramento, on Sacramento River; 
equipment, change operating power 


of city 
change 
to 5 kw. 

The following application has been returned 
| to the applicant: 

KDYL, Intermountain 
Salt Lake City, Utah., 


KWCR, Cedar Rapids Broadcast Co., 
Rapids, Iowa, 1,420 ke, 100 w., 
hours. 

KXO, E. R. Irey & F. M. Bowles, El Centro, 
Calif., 1,500 ke., 100 w., unlimited hours. 

The following applications for renewal 
license have been resubmitted: 


Broadcasting Corp., of 


modification of license } 


> 2 r oy a to 780 ke., WJBW, Chas. C. Carlson, New Orleans, La.,| not exceeding $4,056.000 of first-mortgage 4 Original report, 171 I. C. C. 252 ; 
se onabes Tvency oom 1290 eu Bur-| 1,200 ke., 100 w., shares WABZ. per cent gold" bonds in reimbursement for Pianos: No. 25228.—Rudolph Wurlitzer Com- 
bank, Calif. (Rule 6 d). | WJBC, Wayne Hummer & H. J. Dee, doing | capital expenditures. to be sold at not less | pany v. New York Central Railroad. Charges 
} business as Kaskaskia Broadcasting Co., La| than par and the proceeds used to repay ad-|on two carloads of pianos, pipe organs, and 
The following applications for renewal Of| sane, 111., 1,200 ke., 100 w., shares WJBL., vances. piano benches, from North Tonawanda, N. Y., 
license have been received: | KGMB, The Honolulu Broadcasting Co., Ltd.,| F. D. No. 9644.—Acquisition by the Atchi- | to Chicago, Ill., found applicable; and charges 
WHDL, Tupper Lake Broadcasting Co., Inc.,| Honolulu, Hawaii, 1,320 ke., 250 w., unlimited, | son, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Company of |on four carloads found inapplicable. Appli- 
Tupper Lake, N. Y., 1,420 ke., 100 w., daytime.| The following applications for renewal of | control, under lease of the railroad and prop- | cable charges found not unreasonable. Repa- 
WLEY, Cari S. Wheeler, doing business as| license have been returned as they were not erty of the Rio Grande, El Paso & Santa Fe ration awarded. 
The Lexington Air Station, Lexington, Mass.,|in proper form for Commission consideration: | Railroad Company, approved and authorized. Lettuce: No. 25005. —Cleveland Growers Mar- 
1,370 ke., 100 w., 250 w., local sunset, specified) WBBL, Grace Covenant Presbyterian Church, F. D. No. 9835.—Authority granted to pro- keting Company v. New York, Chicago & St. 
hours Richmond, Va., (M. A. Sitton, agent). |cure the authentication and delivery of not Louis Railroad. Applicable charges collected | 
WMT, The Waterloo Broadcasting Co.,} WABI, First ‘Universalist Society of Bangor,.| exceeding $779,000 of Illinois Central Railroad |on leaf lettuce, in carloads, from Cleveland, | 
Waterloo, Iowa, 600 kc., 500 w., unlimited| Bangor, Maine. Company refunding mortgage 4 ner ceni gold Cincinnati, and Toledo, Ohio, to St. Louis, 
hours WBOW, Banks of Wabash, Inc., ‘Terre bonds, in reimbursemert for expenditures /Mo., found_unreasonable but not otherwise 
KFGQ, Boone Bitical College, Boone, Iowa, Haute, Ind. made in the r -ement of a like amcurt of wniewful. Peparation awarded. ~ 
1.719 Ie., 100 wv, se7l7ed Ro KGFL, XGFL, Inc., Reton. N. M underivine & Lvymber: No, 24999.—Malta Manufacturing 
KUMA, Albert H. Schermann, Yuma, Ariz., KICA, W. E. Wh..imore, Ciovis, N. M. | F. D: No, 9921.--Certificate issued permiiting Company v. Eaitimore & Ohio Railroad. Re- 


jof Agriculture makes the following report | 
from data furnished by crop correspond- | 
ents, field statisticians, cooperating State | 
of Agriculture | 


‘FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS 
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| butter, and meat of all kinds from 20 per 


V. C. Childs, D. A. McCandliss, L. L. | brick and related erticles, 


Cedar | authorizing the acquisition by the Atchison, 
unlimited | Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Company of con- 


|creased from 20 per cent to 40 per cent | 


these statistics in terms of “index numbers,” using for convenience as 
a base period the weekly average of each series for the years 1923-1925 
except where otherwise indicated. The weekly average for this period 
is expressed as 100 on the charts and the value for each week is 
calculated as a percentage of this average. Thus, when the item for 
any particular week is greater than the average for the years 1923-1925 
it is expressed as an index number of more than 100; if the value is 
less than the average the index number is less than 100. The data are 
plotted for the week ended Nov. 5 where available. (Issued by the 
Department of Commerce.) 
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Terminal Agency Termed 
Motor Carrier in Oregon 


British Duty Is Increased 
In Some Irish Products 


Effective Nov. 3, the duty on imports 
into the United Kingdom from the Irish 
Free State of all live animals was in- 


[Continued from Page 5.] 
given by him last June, in which it was 


ing into contracts with certain contract 
haulers by which said contract haulers 
{carry baggage, express, mail, cream, etc., 
for the railroad company over its branch 
lines on certain days in lieu of suspended 


ad valorem, and that on eggs, cream, 


cent to 30 per cent ad valorem, according 
to a cablegram received from Commercial 


Attache William L. Cooper, London. {train service, is a Class 4 motor carrier 

The duties on these products imported under the statutes.” 
from the Irish Free State were originally =——S 
imposed on July 15, 1932, for the stated | in respect of ‘land annuity payments.— 
purpose of recovering sums claimed due | Semereens of Commerce. 





Rulings i in Rail Rate and Finance Cases 
Pp Examiners’ Reports Are Announced 


HE Interstate Commerce Commission on Nov. 9 made public decisions and 


examiners’ proposed reports in rate and finance cases, which are summarized 
as follows: 





the Michigan Central Railroad Company to 
abandon a branch line of railroad in Craw- 
ford_ and Montmorency Counties, Michigan, 
and the New York Central Railroad Company, 
lessee. to abandon operation thereof 

F. D. No. 9618.—Certificate issued permitting 
the Missouri Pacific Railroad Company to 
abandon a part of its Belmont branch in Mis- 
sissippi County, Missouri. 

F. D. No. 9586.—Authority granted to pro- 
cure the authentication and delivery of not 
| exceeding $300,000 of Puget Sound & Cascade 


Packing House Products: 
Application No. 14487. Authority granted, on 
| conditions, to establish and maintain rates 
on packing house products, including lard, 
lard substitutes, and vegetable cooking oils, 
in carloads, from Louisville, Ky., and certain 
intermediate points to destinations in south- | 
western territory, without observing the long- 
endeenarthahs provision of section 4 of the 

ct. 

Sheep: No. 23145 and Related Cases.—Ari- | 
zona Wool Growers Association v. Atchison, 


Fourth Section 


Topeka & Santa Fe Railway. Rates on sheep | Railway Company first-mortgage 6 per cent 
and goats, in double-deck carloads, from | gold bonds, to be pledged with the Recon- 
points in Arizona to Kansas City and St. Jo-| struction Finance Corporation as collateral 


seph, Mo., found to have been unreasonable. 
Reparation awarded. Proceeding held open | 
for further hearing for submission of proof 


security for a loan. 
F. D. No. 9575.—Authority granted Pacific 
Coast Railroad Company (1) to issue $1,000,000 


of damage. of capital stock. consisting of 10,000 shares of 

Brick: Fourth Section Application No.|the par value of $100 a share, and (2) to as- 
14688. Authority granted on conditions, to | sume obligation and liability in respect of a 
}establish and maintain rates on common promissory note of the Pacific Coast Railroad 


in carloads, from 
| Augusta, Ga., to points in Virginia, without 
|} observing the long-and-short-haul provision 
; of section 4 of the Act. 

F. D. No. 2446.—Supplemental order entered 


Company in the sum of $1,500,000; said stock 
to be issued and said liability to be assumed 
in connection ‘with the acquisition of the 
properties formerly constituting the railroad 
of the Pacific Coast Railroad Company. 
Examiner’s Proposed Reports 

No. 19665 and Related Cases.—Alexandria 
| Paper Company vy. Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe Railway. Upon further hearing, amount 
| of reparation due on shipments of newsprint 
paper, in carloads, from Alexandria, Ind., to 
destinations in central territory, determined. 


| tral. under a substitute lease, of the railroad 
and property of the Santa Fe & Los Angeles 
| Harbor Railway Company. Previous report, 
72 I. C. C, 832. 

F. D. No. 9649.—Authority granted to issue 











‘held “that the Oregon-Washington Rail- , 
road & Navigation Company upon enter- . 


AVIATION 





F arm Operations 
Progressing Due 


To Mild Weather 


Cotton Harvest Is Largely 
| Completed and Husking 
| Of Corn Is Well Along, 


| Says Weather Bureau 

| Good progress in seasonal farm opera- 
j tions was noted during the past week, 
the weather for the most part continuing 
|mild, according to the Weekly Weather 
| and Crop Bulletin, issued Nov. 9 by the 
| Weather Bureau, Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

Dry. wéather, however, continues over 
most of the Great Plains; Winter grains 
are doing well in most sections east of the 
Great Plains; corn husking on the whole 
is well along for the season; and the cot- 
{ton harvest has been largely completed, 
lexcept in some of the more northerly 


|points, the bulletin notes. The bulletin 
| follows in full text: 


Temperatures in Week 

At the beginning of the week there was a 
sharp drop in temperature over the more 
eastern States, with freezing weather in cle- 
vated sections extending as far south as west- 
ern North Carolina. Thereafter there was a 
general rise in temperature, and the middle 
and latter parts of the week had above nor- 
|mal warmth in central and eastern portions 
of the country. Most of the week had fair 
weather, though rain was rather frequent in 
the more eastern sections during the ‘ast 
half, and was extensive in North Centrai 
States about the close. 

The temperature, for the week as a whole, 
averaged above normal in nearly all sections 
lof the country. The South, the Northeast, 
and the States west of the Rocky Mountains 
had near-normal warmth, though slightly 
| higher than normal, while from the -entral 
valleys northward and northwestward, the 
| weekly means ranged from 2 degrees to 7 
degrees above the seasonal average. Freez- 
ing weather covered a large area of the North- 
west and West, but did not extend far south 
in the Central and Eastern States. The low- 
est temperature reported from a first-order 
| station was 14 degrees above zero at North- 
| field, Vt. 
| Rainfall Scattered 
Precipitation in sustained amounts was con- 
| fined to the Atlantic States, the north-central 
districts, the far Northwest, and a few other 
scattered localities. Southern Florida and the 
| north Pacific coast had heavy falls, but in 
a large southwestern area the week was en- 
tireiy rainiess. 

During most of the week, the weather con- 
;tinued mild, with considerable sunshine, 
| which permitted continued good progress in 
seasonal farm operations. In some Atlantic 
| districts, especially Maryland and adjoining 
|sections, the soil is too wet to work, and 
there was some delay to outside operations 
by rain in most other Atlantic States. There 
|}was also interruption in the north Pacific 
area and the North-Central States the fatter 
part of the week, but, otherwise, ideal Fall 
| weather prevailed. There is still no material 
|frost damage. Freezing weather ended the 
| growing season in southeastern Pennsylvania, 
and thére was some slight frost damege as 
far south as Tennessee, but harm was not 
material, and Fall truck is still plentiful in 
south-central portions of the country. 


Local Rains Cited 

In the Ohio Valley, the Lake region, and 
central-northern districts, the rains of the 
| week were beneficial, while further good falls 
in the Pacific Northwest were decidedly favor- 
able. The Atlantic Coast States have ample 
moisture, and there is sufficient for present 
needs rather generally east of the Great 
Plains. There were some damaging heavy 
rains in parts of Florida, especially in the 
Okeechobee district, but the moisture of the 





week was beneficial in most parts of that 
State. 
It continues much too dry over most of 


the Great Plains, including the eastern por- 
tions of the central and southern Rocky 
Mountain States, and rain is needed rather 
generally over Texas. In Montana, 
is in good condition for plowing, and in 
| the States to the westward the outlook has 
much improved, with substantial to heavy 
rainfall in most places. The turn for better 
is especially marked in Washington. Cali- 
fornia needs rain badly, especially for grass 
|} and cereal crops. 
| Small Grains 

Winter grains are doing well in most sec- 
tions east of the Great Plains. The ground 
|; was somewhat wet for plowing in the Caro- 
|/linas and Virginia, but grains already up 
are in good to excellent condition. In the 
Ohio Valley growth, condition, and stands 
are good to excellent, while in the Lake 
Region Winter grains are looking well It 
| is still tSo dry in parts of the central and 
|} southern Great Plains; wheat is very good 
in north-central and northeastern Kansas, but 
very poor to only poor elsewhere, especially 
in the western third where, due to deficient 
soil moisture, growth was retarded and much 
wheat is not up. 

Progress and condition were only fair in 
Texas, while in Oklahoma advance varied from 
poor to very good, according to soil moisture. 
In the Pacific Northwest mostly favorable 
conditions prevailed, with wheat improved, 
; but in the far Southwest rains are needed 
to condition the soil for plowing. Rice harvest 
is about completed in California, while in 
Louisiana the weather favored threshing. 


| Corn and Cotton 

| The weather was favorable for corn husking 
rather generally, except the latter part of the 
week in the upper Mississippi Valley, where 
|}some heavy rain or snow occurred. There 
was slight interruption in the southeastern 
Corn Belt and the Atlantic States, but, on 
the whole, husking is well along for the sea- 
son. Heavy rains in southern and eastern 
Iowa, and considerable snow in the «eniral 
and southwestern portions of the State were 
decidedly unfavorable for corn, as mutch is 


on the ground, having been blown from the 
stalks by previous windstorms. 
In southern States good cotton pic} sing 


weather prevailed during most of the week, 
and harvest has been largely completed, ex- 
cept in some of the more northern districts, 
In Oklahoma the week was ideal and picking 
is mostly done in the southern, central, and 
| eastern portions. There is considerable -cot- 
ton still in the fields on the lowlands of Ar- 
sal kansas. 

Miscellaneous Crops 

Pastures show considerable improvement in 

} the Atlantic States and general condition is 


|fair to good east of the Mississippi River, 
Livestock continued to range freely in the 
northern Great Plains, while they are <ood 





| to excellent and still largely on range in the 
| northern Rocky Mountain States. There are 
local areas in need of moisture in the cen- 
tral Rockies and in sections to the westward, 


|} but livestock, in general, are mostly doing 
well. 

In Texas, dryness caused some truck to de- 
teriorate on the lower coast, but most 


other parts of the South Fall and Winter 
truck are in good condition. Sugar beet har- 
vest is nearing completion in most sections, 
while the weather favored cutting and grind- 
ing cane in Louisiana. Tobacco is mostly 
cured in Wisconsin and the weather favored 
stripping in the Ohio Valley. Citrus are ripen- 
ing and coloring slowly in Florida, due to 
warm weather; navel oranges are coloring, 
with some early picking in California. 


striction of destinations in connection with 
transit on western lumber at Malta, Ohio, 
found not to result in unreasonable or un- 
duly prejudicial rates. Compiaint dismissed. 

Baskets: No. 25092.—Edgerton Manufactur- 
ing Company v. Ann Arbor Railroad Company 
|} (Walter S. Franklin and Frank C. Nicodemus 
| Jr.. Receivers). Rates on wooden fruit and 
vegetable shipping baskets, with and without 
covers, in straight carloads and in mixed car- 
loads with crate material, from Plymouth and 
Paoli, Ind., to points in southern Michigan, 
found not unreasonable or unduly prejudicial. 
Complaint dismissed 

Potatoes: No. 25263.—D. E. Ryan Company 
v. Chicago Great Western Railroad. Carload 
rate on potatoes from Elysian, Minn., to Rolla, 
Mo., found not unreasonable or otherwise un- 
lawful. Complaint dismissed. 

Lumber: No. 25098.—Nichols & Cox Lumber 
Company v. Canadian National Railways. 
Rate charged on lumber, in carloads, from 
Hartsburg. Tex., to Alexandria, Ontario, Can- 
ada, found not unreasonable. Complaint dis- 
missed 

Cement: No. 25320.—Oklahoma Portland Ce- 
ment Company v. Chicago, Rock Island & 
|Gulf Railway. Rate charged on cement. in 
| carloads, from Ada, Okla., to Shamrock, Tex., 
|}found unreasonable. Reparation awarded 

Terra Cotta: No. 25068.—Atlanta Terra Cotta 
}Company v. Atlanta & West Point Railroad. 
Rate charged on terra cotta in carloads, from 
| East Point, Ga., to Tucson, Ariz., found in- 
applicable in part. Applicable rates to Tucson 
and Prescott, Ariz. not shown unreasonable, 
Reparation awarded. 

Bananas: No. 24898.—Ahern & Carpenter v, 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. Rates on im- 
| ported bananas, in carloads, from New York, 
N. Y¥., Philavelphia, Pa.. and Baltimore, Md., 
to Richmond. Va.. found not unreasonable, 
| Complaint dismissed. 
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Tax investigatien |4u!o Truck Sales 
_ Provides Data on | 


California Levies 


Factual Material Gathered 
By State Bureau to Be 
Submitted for Scrutiny 
Of State Legislature 


By Fred E. Stewart 
Vice Chairman, California State 
Tax Research Bureau 
California’s last Legislature, suspecting 
that the State’s taxation system might not 
be a ne plus ultra, created the Tax Re- 
search Bureau to conduct an investigation 


of the problem and to report needed 
changes in the laws to successive legisla- 
tures. 

Soon after the Act creating the Bureau 
became a law, the governing board, which 
consists of the Governor, the Director of 
Finance, and the members of the State 
Board of Equalization, outlined the fol- 
lowing program of problems to be studied: 

1. The burden on property taxed locally. 
Since local property is taxed on an ad 
valorem basis, it is necessary in estimating 
its share of the burden, to ascertain the 
rate of tax levied against such property. 
To determine the ratio of true to assessed 
value the Tax Research Board is apprais- 
ing some 5,000 representative properties, 
and is also studying probate sales in 10 
counties which have relatively high as- 
sessed valuations. 

Methods of Administration 

II. The burden on property not locally 
taxed. Property not taxed locally will be 
classed under three headings: (1) Rail- 
road, (2) gas and electric, and (3) tele- 
phone and other utility companies. The 
Bureau ‘will judge the value of such prop- 
erty by physical appraisals as well as de- 
termining its financial worth. 

III. The methods of administering the 
tax on personal property; the tax burden 
on personal property. The Bureau pro- 
poses to use court records of probate ap- 
praisals in various counties in its study 
of the tax on tangible personal property. 





It will also dust off the assessors’ records | 


and valuation schedules in order to con- 
duct a general analysis of the types of per- 
sonal property which are most heavily 
taxed. 

Iv. An analysis of the present tax sys- 
tem. The searchlight will be turned on 


« five specific phases of the present tax sys- 


tem, with the idea that the process may 
disclose various deficiencies which require 
correction. These five phases are: 

Study of Deficiencies 

1. Bank and corporation franchise tax. 
—What improvements can be made in the 
light of the past three years’ administra- 
tion of this tax? 

2. Gross receipts tax.—Are the rates ade- 
quate? Is modification desirable? 

3. Highway transportation company tax. 
—Is this law workable? What are the 
possibilities of change or modification of 
ratc:? 

-neral property tax.—Could the bur- 
de » made more even? Are the present 
meiccas of valuing and classifying ade- 
quate? 

5. Assessments—Are they equitable? 

V. Possibilities of new sources of revenue. 
If the Legislature determines that new 
sources of revenue are required, the Tax 
Research Bureau will be prepared to an- 
alyze the income tax, the sales tax, and 
business taxes, to determine their feasi- 
bility, the amount of revenue derivable 
from each, and their relationship to each 
other and existing taxes. They will also 
study the rates and the extent of exemp- 


tions, in order to see whether it is desira- | 


ble to alter rates or to eliminate any ex- 
emptions—and thus to develop new sources 
of revenue. 

Proposed Limitations 

VI. Tax limitation methods. In an 
effort to find methods suitable to Cali- 
fornia conditions, 
sider four principal proposals: 

1. A centralized authority to review local 
bond issues and tax rates. 

2. Limitations on additional amounts 
which may be levied by taxing bodies. 

3. Reductions in the number of tax 
levying bodies. 

4. Limitation upon taxes which may be 
authorized by popular vote. 

The Tax Research Bureau has organ- 
ized two advisory committees. Every tax 
paying group in the State has been invited 
to send a representative to the first of 
these committees. The second will consist 
of representatives of elective city and 
county officials, and members of the Leg- 
islature. ‘These two committees are ex- 
pected to consult with the Bureau from 
time to time, in order to help it interpret 
the data assembled and to suggest new 
problems for study. 

Appraisals Completed 


The Bureau has already completed the | 


appraisal of more than 5,000 representa- 


tive properties subject to local taxation, | 


and has compiled data showing the ratio 


between the assessed and appraised values | 
It has made similar | 
studies with reference to several thousand | 
parcels of land which have recently been | 


of these properties. 


transferred, comparing the actual sales 


figures—as revealed by title company or} 


realtors’ records—with the assessed valu- 
ations. These data are being supple- 
mented by an analysis of probate sales and 


the Bureau will con-j| 


will soon be used as the basis for deter- 
mining the tax burden on property sub- 
ject to local ad valorem assessment. Val- 
uations, both from an engineering and a 
financial standpoint, have been made of 


the operative properties of all utilities | 


Mwhich are taxed on a gross receipts basis. 

Public hearings at which taxpayers have 
been given an opportunity to present their 
views # the Bureau have been held at 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, San Diego 
and Fresno. Briefs have been received 
from a large number of taxpayers and will 
be analyzed to procure suggestions for tax 
improvement. 

A searching analysis has been made of 
the operation of the Bank and Corpo- 
ration Franchise Tax Act and the taxes 
on highway transportation companies, to 
devise improved methqds of taxation in 


these 
— 


Oklahoma Gasoline Tax 
a Shows Increased Revenue 


Oklahoma City, Okla., Nov. 9. 

Revenue from the Oklahoma gasoline 
tax in September showed a slight increase 
over August collection, according to the 
State Tax Commission. 
figures were $869,208 and $861,297. The 
Commission's report shows that gross pro- 


$416,275 to °$377,293. Income tax collec- 
tions under the 1931 law dropped from 
$169,983 to $21,563. 


fields. Economic and legal studies 


The comparative | 


duction taxes on oil and gas declined from | 


Gain in Argentina 





of Passenger Cars, 
However, Are Less Than 
For Year Ago 


| Imports 
| 


For the first eight months of the year | 
‘truck sales in Argentina have shown a 
|steady increase, while sales of passenger 
cars have declined, although with pros- 
pects of the coming good crops, with pos- | 
|Sibly higher prices, it is expected that | 
sales in both categories will increase some- 
what, according to a report from Trade 
Commissioner T. C. Ballagh, Buenos Aires. 

Total imports of passenger cars into 
Argentina during the January-August pe- 
riod numbered 4,003 units compared with 
/9,122 units during the corresponding 
}months of last year. Total truck imports 
| amounted to 292 units compared with 3,113 | 
;units for the first eight months of 1931. | 
| Sales of American cars and trucks, how- | 
| ever, have exceeded imports so that ex-| 
jisting stocks have been reduced, although | 





|demand.—(Department of Commerce.) 


New Method Advised 
On Tax Delinquencies 


| 
Draft of Model Plan Given 
| In Report of National Tax | 
| Association Group | 








{Continued from Page 3.] 


|1, Feb. i, and May 1. If the taxpayer de- | 
| faults in meeting any installment, the 5 | 
|per cent penalty, computed on the total 
| portion of the tax then due, shall be added. | 


In addition to the penalty, interest shall | 
| be computed on the tax (exclusive of the} 
| penalty) at 1 per cent per month or frac- 
tion thercof. Any time after Aug. 1 the 


and sell intangible personal property suffi- 
cient to cover the full tax if the real estate 


| year after the first installment shall have 
| become due, there shall be prepared a 
| list of the real estate delinquent for-¢axes 
and application made to the court for 
| permission to foreclose as in the case of 
1a mortgage. Moreover, letters of notifica- 
| tion announcing a foreclosure sale on Oct. 


| 


| 
| 





+ On Auy. 1 these letters of notification 
shall be sent out by registered mail. For 
three successive weeks prior to Oct. 1, the 
list of delinquent lands shall be published 
in a paper of wide circulation in the 


| iocated, the last publication being at least 
five days before the sale date. The ad- 
vertisement shall give the location, the 
legal description, the a 
minimum bid that can be accepfed. The 


cost of the advertising and notification | 


shall be included in the costs. If any 
registered letter is not delivered, a per- 


sonal summons shall be served and the} 


charge thereof included among the costs. 
Foreclosure Sale 
7. On Oct. 1 a foreclosure sale shall be 


begun and continued from day to day. All | 
parcels shall be offered except those for | 


which the required notification has not 
been completed. No bid will be received 
in an amount less than the total of all 
taxes due (including those of the current 
year), interest, penalties, and costs. 

In case installment paying is permitted, 
the taxes of the current year shall in- 


penalty and interest on account of cur- 
rent year’s taxes shall be based.on in- 
stallment due. Ii all delinquent taxes, 
together with the interest, penalties, and 
costs, amount to less than 25 per cent of 
the assessed value of the property, the 


owner shall be given the option of having | 


offered such portion of his property as he 
desires, provided that if no bid is received 
for such portion sufficient to cover the 
|entire tax claim the whole property shall 
be offered. 


| The purchaser at the tax foreclosure | 


sale shall receive «= deed similar to that 
which would be obtained if property were 
acquired at any other mortgage foreclo- 
|sure sale, except that in this case the 
former owner or mortgagee shall have six 
months to redeem or bring suit for er- 
| ror. Any sum paid by a purchaser over 


and above the amount of the delinquent | 


taxes (including those of the current 
year), plus interest, penalties, and costs 
shall be returned to the owner. 


Mortgagees, having been notified, must | 


be present or represented at the sale, to 
protect their interests. 
Provisions on Bids 

Any political jurisdiction having an 
equity_in the tax claim shall have the 
| Same right to bid as an individual. 
|bid is received equal to the minimum, 
there should be a procedure whereby title 


jurisdiction, presumably the one economi- 
cally most suitable to hold such property 
(not necessarily the one with the largest 
tax lien). 
ceive suitable reimbursement for their tax 
claims. 

The committee is not yet prepared to 
suggest the best procedure. The chief 
point is that the whole matter be defi- 


nitely settled with clear title transferred! 


to State, county, or municipality. 
The foreclosure sale shall be conducted 
—., z 


have been made of the income and sales 
taxes, and in order to make sure that new 
forms of taxation will equalize the present 
| burden and not add new burdens, this in- 
formation has been supplemented by 
studies in tax limitation methods, 

As the result of this work, much de- 
tailed factual material on these subjects 
will be available for legislative scrutiny at 
the coming session. 





Injunction to Restrain Loan 
By Finance Agency Denied 


A petition of a group ‘of citizens of Cali-' 
|fornia for an injunction to restrain the | 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation from | 


j lending $40,000,000 to the Metropolitan 
| Water District of Southern California, was 
dismissed Nov. 8 by the Supreme Court 
of the District of Columbia. 

Justice Oscar R. Luhring ruled that the 
court had no jurisdiction over the sub- 
ject in dispute, since it had already been 
ruled by the California Supreme Court 


which the loan is to be based was legal. 
He held further that the petitioners were 





Farm Loan Board Reports Condition 
Of Various Banks Under Its Direction 


Consolidated Statements for Federal Land Banks, Joint 
Stock Land Banks and Intermediate Credit Institutions 








Are Compiled for Quarter 












EVEALING a contraction of loans extended by the Federal land banks, the joint stock land banks and the Federal inter- 
mediate credit banks during the third quarter of the year, the Federal Farm Loan Board made public Nov. 9 consolidated 


| statements for the three groups of institutions. 


Consolidated statement Sept. 30, 


ASSETS 
Gross mortgage loans 


Less payments on principal . 





|they are still high in relation to existing | United States Government securities ...... . 





Net mortgage loans ..........es.0.. $1,138,078,990.00 or second mortgages ............ 69,954.59 
Less principal of delinquent and ex- | (c) Banks’ mortgages on property 
tended installments ..............00- 9,549,397.30 Covered BY (BD) weccccscceccccseee 529,101.48 
$1,128.529,592.70 ——— 
Treseeses 97,106,755.36 ORAL o cis vaue ce esescesiseecsssscsss §=GR3, O05 00081 
Bonds of other Federal land banks .......c.eseeseeee 2,127,490.52 Less reserves for sheriffs’ certificates. 612,871.39 
SPEOT BOCTIPIGIO ony onc casas cccccsccccseevescsosvestoee 11,092,964.58 | — 23,330,533.42 
Cash deposits for matured or called bonds .......... 4,400.00 Banking house 2,633,227.13 
Cash on hand and in banks ......... cece eee eeeeeeeee 7,520,041.64 Furniture, fixtures, equipment, 434,211.98 
Accounts receivable: | Prepaid and deferred expenses . 484,897.64 
Tax advances ....... $1,613,092.29 QUEEF ASSCTH cc cccccccccecccccces 1,208,735.69 
CUI. icesacvetsvecs 734,929.40 acetates 
a TOtAl .crcccvecccccccscccccscccscccsccsccccvcaceces $1,380,669,114.33 
TACAl cicssecccwevscaccccvceseccccese $2,348,021.69 hatepiiiatainia eaten 
Less reserves for accounts receivable. 83,500.87 LIABILITIES 
——— 2,264,520.82 | Farm loan bonds (unmatured)......... $),148,924,040.06 
Notes receivable, etc.: Less held by banks of issue.......... 568,600.00 
OEE aia ca tars anes crease paw sap esaas $359,445.69 —————*$1,148,355,440.00 | 
Purchase money, first mortgages..... 8,557,134.51 Sold subject to repurchase agreement ($73,500.00) 
Purchase money, second mortgages. . 874,711.00 Farm loan bonds matured or called ...........0ec000s 4,400.00 
Real estate sales contracts........... 18,082,725.39 Notes payable, etc. ........ssseees 100,000.00 
—------—--—- Dividends declared but unpaid . 428,474.03 
TOGA: bccn daees cea Ska ees kas esenegs $27,874,016.59 Matured coupons on farm loan 787,984.94 | 
Less reserves for notes, purchase Deferred proceeds of loans ....... 88,200.72 
money mortgages and/or contracts 1,664,347.78 ACCOUNTS PAVADIE ...cccccsccccccccsoscvcccscccvccscece 957,794.67 


Delinquent installments (principal and 
interes?) : 
Less than 30 days 
30 to 60 days 
60 to 90 days 
90 days and over 





Total 
Less partial payments ......... 
Less reserves for delinquent i 





eg eceseecccccees $1,289,952,990.50 


$19.499,999.94 
1,790,174.18 


l- 
10,707,304.77 


The tables showing condition follow in 
Federal Land Bank 


Sheriffs’ certificates 


151,874,000.50 
(b) 











26,209,668.81 Interest accrued: 
Farm loan bonds 


Other 


$3,131,972.49 
1,543,238.85 
2,343,700.92 
12,481 ,087.68 Trust accounts 
Other liabilities .. 
Deferred income 
Capital stock: 






Advance installment payments (partial, 
and interest portion full) 





United States Government 


full text: 


1932, compiled from reports to the Federal Farm Loan Board 

judgments, 
(subject to redemption): 

(a) Foreclosures under first mortgages 

Foreclosures under installments 


etc., 
$23,344,348.74 








974,298.35 


$125,046,410.50 


tax collector shali have the right to seize | 


{value is being dissipated by logging op- | 


1 shall be prepared for mailing to all those | 
| with recorded equities in parcels of land | 
against which there are delinquent taxes. | 


county or city in which the property is | 


and the | 


clude only the installment due, and the) 


If no} 


to the property passes to some political | 


Other jurisdictions should re-° 


MENUS. .occcccccccccccccsccesccsccege National farm loan associations...... 63,536,950.00 
7,002,520.99 Borrowers through Puerto Rico 
PExtemslOns 2.2... .cccccccccccedecccccscccsccccccccvcecscs 16,683,743.28 MODUL | 0 5ind080 oo c0esvecnedeceetccee 702,120.00 
| Interest accrued: Other DOrrowers ....cecesecsevcessecs 108,750.00 
Mortgage loans ....... eecccccccesovcs $20,391,016.87 —-+--—----- 189,394,230.50 | 
Other ....0..c-ccccccvcces deecnccccece 1,413,303.41 Legal reserves ....ccccccsccccsccccccveccesvcsesccecece 13,379,697.41 


| Real estate owned: 
Owned outright 
Real estate subject to optional sales 


$40,293,052.71 





'erations, the removal of buildings, or | contracts 14,736.18 
otherwise. : It, qubtienlicst nic’ chia ds tines saestes vipee ties $40,307,788.89 
6. Prior to Aug. 1, which date is one| Less reserves for real estate.......... 8,076,299.40 


| ASSET 
Gross mortgage loans 


Ss 
$516,870,192.83 





| Less payments on principal ... 59,606,640.28 

Net Mortgage ORNS ..ricecrccceaeecss $457,263,552.55 
Less principal of delinquent install- 

SOIEON.. in. 5 055.2:43 000 sas esas bean wantbeess 3,072,454.31 

| Less reserves for mortgage loans...... 129,425.61 


| United States Government securities 
| Farm loan bonds of other banks...........e00. eevcese 
Other securities 
| Cash deposits for matured or called bonds............ 
Cash on hand and in banks 
Accounts receivable: 
































Tax advances 1,107,055.44 
Other ....0.. 440,599.47 
OO nsec cb sndacs camisatecccagoase< $1,547,654.91 
Less reserves for accounts receivable 193,610.10 
Notes receivable, etc.: 
a Seri Pee eee Pee 298,735.90 
Purchase money, first mortgages..... 4,687 ,0-93.70 
Purchase money, second _mortgages.. 1,826,250.23 
| Real estate sales contracts........... 6,426,317.01 
NEE acd esa vcaana chances speabecess $13,239,106.84 
| Less reserves for notes, purchase 
| money mortgages, and/or contracts 343,089.40 
Delinquent installments (principal and 
interest) 
Less than 30 ARyS ..ccccccccccccccees $1,567,199.23 
30 to GO ABYSS ....cccccccvcces 635,522.43 
60 to 90 GAYS .....ccecccesvcoes 1,884,758.51 
90 days and over 8,594,019.94 
2 Lr Aer ee eT Le ee $12,681,500.11 
Less partial payments ......... 1,317,631.34 
Less reserves for delinquent 1 
MAUR. cass acc decccestesecessoendbace 8,363,720.85 
Interest accrued: 
Mortgage lOans ....ceeeseccseecessvcs $8,122,200.05 
CEIOE io cccs ccc ctenccccccconccseses eee 64,982.76 
| Real estate owned: 
|} Owned outright ........ecereees eeses $32,744,308.61 
Less mortgages not assumed ........ 1,143,898.48 
Wte) occ neghcodccdpesesse bane enes $31,600,410.13 
Real estate subject to optional sales 
COMETACTE cccccesccnccccscsesscceces 2,296,266.07 
NE ocd ce anha ck rhb deseene nese eb $33,896 676.20 
| Less reserves for real estate........++ 1,458,466.87 
> ASSETS 
Loans and diseeunts: ‘ 
Cooperative associations ..........-+- $16,941,208.74 
Financing institutions .......+...+.+.. 82,874,658.01 
United States Government securities.. 4,226,254.54 
Less sold under repurchase agreement. 100,000.00 
Other securities ..........ccsvcccevvcscvcceevcccvecens 
Cash deposits for matured debentures ...... ceccceeee 


Cash on hand and in banks 
Notes receivable 








AccountsS receivable ......seeeeeecrerceeceenreeseseees 
Interest accrued: 
Loans and discountS ....s..e0. eecese $570,138.66 
OUNES ceccccccscccccccccecccccccscecce 27,213.54 
Furniture, fixtures, equipment, @tC. ...cseeeeeseeerene 





Prepaid and deferred expenses 
| Loans in suspense 
Other assets 
Capital stock subscription callable from United States 

reasury 


Total 


by the proper county or city officials with- 
out additional compensation. 

Delinquent properties which cannot be 
foreclosed at the October sale for the 
reason that it has been impossible to 
| notify all those having an equity therein 
shall be sold at the next regular sale after 


~~ $144,199,735.75 


21,804,320.28 Other reserves 











32,438,209.33 items appeared with 


| Federal Intermediate Credit Banks 
Consolidated statement Sept. 30, 1932, compiled from reports to the Federal Farm Loan Board 


Debentures (unmatured) 

























the printed statements as of June 30, 1932. 


LIABILITIES 
$77,355,000.00 









Less held by banks of issue ......... 230,000.00 
| Less held by other Federal intermedi- 
815,866.75 | ate credit bankS .......sseeeeeeeee 310,000.00 
O00.516.008-78 | —  $76,815,000.00 
» Membres: DARVUNEE 50 dices dccdoeavbensunsnvessanssa 1,100,000.00 
‘ Rediscounts with ban er than Federal interme- 
4,126,254.54 GIRS CTOGIG DOMES 2. ccc cccctccscccaccscccccccccscses 285,271.88 
DOO | AGRMNGE ENOEER Ae scadois Uap A) naSeSNSS bes'eanndaneae's 114,222.56 
1,120,110.49 Deferred proceeds, loans and discounts .............. 8,752.45 
| Enterest aollected, NOt OATNOM .....ccccccccvscsccecces 473,159.62 
7,797,066.30 
Matured interest on debentures ......+.seeeeeeeeeeeee 20,110.49 
661,068.57 | Interest accrued: 
132,093.39 EOODODTUTOE csc ccccccccccccsenscceeces $746,225.07 
GN noises ss0cdcocecnascsaungenesests 14 
—— 746,374.51 
| idabilig for cash collateral 395,022.37 
ther liabilities .. 110,317.93 
597,352.20 | Deferred income .. 73,753.30 
10,374.65 | Capital stock: 
25,637.56 | IEE WOK en o:h0 0.546 b0065> 0s Ca0s0eseane® $32,000,000.00 
1,854,972.68 | Callable from United States Treasury 28,000,000.00 
44,813.62 | ——_—_——— 60,000 ,000.00 
Surplus, undivided profits, and reserves 
28,000,000.00 | for contingencies (NEt) ...ccccecccccsccccccescccses 4,057,750.64 


Total 


~~ $144,199,735.75 





Federal Studies Made 
To Aid Lithographers 


notification has been achieved. Tax fore- 
closure sales shall be held regularly on 
Oct. 1 and April 1. 

The procedure described above may be 
clarified by the following hypothetical ex- 
ample: 

Prior to May 1, 1932, property assessed 
at $10,000; June 1, 1932, tax rate fixed at 
1 per cent; on or before July 1, 1932, tax 
bill mailed. Tax, $100. 

Assuming that the tax, payable in quar- 
terly installments, becomes delinquent and 
| the property is sold Oct. 1, 1933, the com- 


putation to determine the minimum bid is | 








as follows: 
1932 tax ... Seb iehindsissesensneasuswes $100.00 
Penalty (added Aug. 1, 1932) ..... . 5.00 
j Interest on $100 Aug. 1, 1932, to O 

1033, at 12 per CONE 2... .cccccvay 14.00 
'Costs of advertising, notification, and 

OBIS (AOBUMEM) .ccccccsccccccccccccces 2.00 

Totel 10323 tax charge .........sccess $121.00 
{1933 tax (first quarterly installment) .. 25.00 
| Penalty (added Aug. 1, 1933) .......... 1.2 


Interest on $25 Aug. 1, 1932, to Oct. 1, 


1933, at 12 per cent 0.50 


tax claim 


Minimum bid to oaitaty oG. 
er a property has 


8.—Within 30 days a 


been sold at a tax foreclosure sale, all those | 


having recorded equities therein shall be 
notified again. Any such holder of an 
‘equity may within six months after noti- 
| fication redeem the property by paying the 
purchase price plus interest at 12 per cent 
|per annum to the time of redemption, or 


| cause of error 
If at the end of six months after such 


+ $147.75 | 


Been Found Affecting Register 


The lithographic industry, with an an- 
‘nual output exceeding a hundred million | 
‘dollars in value, has adopted high-speed | 
| presses, and is now faced with the problem | 
of maintaining that niceness of register, 
required for high quality work. 
| Exhaustive studies of the causes of mis- | 
register are now in progress at the Na- 





tion, a nation-wide organization compris- 
ing lithographers, paper manufacturers, 
‘and other allied industries, which fur- 
nished expert assistance to carry on the 
| work, 





* Scientists at the Bureau have made | 
Seventeen Factors Said to Have | progress on the problem and information 


,of vast importance to the entire industry 
is contained in an article just announced 
on the subject of misregister> the chief 


17,018,922.47 | 


1,633,438.54 | 
980,756.00 | 
2,993,146.55 | 


|\Government Role 


In Education Cited 


78 Per Cent of Revenue for 
Support of Schools Comes 
From Public Treasuries 


With 78 per cent of the revenue for the 
support of schools in the United States| 
provided by the Federal, State, and local | 
governments, education is now overwhelm- 
ingly a public responsibility, the Federal 
Office of Education points out in a recent 
statistical summary of education. 

Of a total revenue available for all types 
of schools in 1930, the latest period for 
which statistics are available, which 
amounted to $3,459,375,599, a sum of $2,- 
822,914,120 was provided for public educa- 
tion, the major portion of which came 
from the public treasuries. 

The source of tne educational dollar is 
divided as follows: For both public and 
private education: City and district, 54 
cents; county, 7 cents; State, 17 cents; 
Federal Government, 1 cent; tuition, gifts, 
and all other sources, 21 cents. 


New Mexico Finances 

















Building Groups 
Advised on Stock 


Loans in Illinois 


Advances on Holdings Al- 
ready Pledged as Col- 
lateral Opposed by Audi- 


tor of Public Accounts 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


rectors, and assigning the stock certificate 
or certificates as security for the faithful 
oe of said advance by the associa- 
| tion.” 

So long as a shareholder retains his 
shares in the association he is entitled 
|to a stock loan, if approved by the direc- 
tors, even though his’ shares may have 
been filed for withdrawal. This feature 
jot the law enables the directors to meet 
necessitous cases among the shareholders 
by making stock loans to shareholders 
|who have filed for withdrawal and de- 
velop emergency needs for money due to 
;unemployment, illness or other unfortu- 
nate circumstances. 


Guarantee of Loans 





Summarized for Year 


Payments for Operation and 
Maintenance of State De- 
partments Show Gain 


The Bureau of the Census announces 
a summary of the financial statistics of 
the State of New Mexico for the fiscal 
|year ended June 30, 1931. The per capita 


population of 426,000. These statistics 
were compiled by R. L. Ormsbee. 
Expenditures 
The paymenis for operation and main- 
tenance of the general departments of 
|New Mexico amounted to $7,077,009, or 
$16.61 per capita. This includes $1,441,217, 








}for 1931, the principal items of increase 


being in Federal aid for highways. 


large portion of such subvention for 1930 
projects were credited in the fiscal years 
1929 and 1931, thus diminishing recepits 


reported for the fiscal year 1930. 


tax on gasoline amounted to 


|} crease of 6.7 per cent. 
Indebtedness 


Standing June 30, 1931, 


debt less sinking fund assets) 
490,966, or $22.28 per capita. 


was $9,- 


$7.96. 





civil divisions. This Territorial debt, al- 


to statehood, is a charge on the counties 
and cities involved. 

The assessed valuation of property in 
New Mexico subject to ad valorem taxa- 
tion was $344,671,212; the amount of 
| State taxes levied was $2,087,663; and the 
| per capita levy, $4.90.—(Issued by the De- 





difficulty encountered in modern offset | partment of Commerce.) 


lithography. 





A loss of production results from lack | 


of knowledge regarding the paper require-| 
ments of the modern offset process in| 
| which recent development in the way of| 


high speed mechanical equipment has been 


| very rapid. Our printing paper knowledge 
|has not kept pace with the machine de- 


| tional Bureau of Standards in cooperation | velopment and the Bureau is helping the 


with the Lithographic Technical Founda- 


j chaser shall convey absolute and irrevoca- 
| ble title. When the State or city has ac- 


may dispose of it as any other public prop- 
erty or use it for its own purposes. 
| It is recognized that the plan here out- 


5) lined may in some situations appear too 


|severe. In particular it may be felt that 
| the time allowed before loss of taxpayers’ | 
property is too short, as in case of a period 
of depression such as the present. 

Where such opinion prevails, the period 
| could be extended. Such extension, how-| 
|ever, should be in the time allowed for re- 
|demption, rather than in the time before 
foreclosure. 
| The committee's plan, it should be noted, 
}is intended for normal conditions. Its im- 


| tion, 
quired property through this procedure, it| ter have been brought to light and studied | 
| With interesting results regarding the im- 
| portance not only of paper characteristics, 
| but also of other factors such as press) 


| industry catch up. 


Since misregister is the chief difficulty 


| as indicated by an extensive survey made 
| by the Bureau, it is receiving prime atten- 
Seventeen factors affecting regis-| 


variables, and paper handling on closeness 


| of register. 
| The article announced contains valuable | 
| information and hints relative to the im-| 
portance of humidity control in press | 
rooms and the selection of the proper | 
humidity; effects of variations in pressure, | 
thickness | 
| Standardization of printing plates; the im-| 


water and ink on the press; 


portance of such paper characteristics as 
fiber length, hydration and sizing; and 


rem: |means of forestalling trouble by predict- 
that the bond issue of the district upon |start a suit for setting aside the sale be-| mediate introduction in a time of depres- 


| sion such as the present would require con- 
siderable adjustment in the direction of 


ing the closeness of register that wil! be 
possible on succeeding printings by cer- 
tain measurements at the start of the 


|not sufficiently parties in interest to per- notification the property has not been re- | leniency in case of delinquency of long| first printing —(Issued by the Department | 


j mit them to become parties to the suit.| deemed and no default has been started or | standing and heavy accumulation. 


| of Commerce.) 


} 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


As 


New York, Nov. 9.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 





of Nov. 9 


| Aemtria (OCINIMR) cic cticccccccscccs 13.9437 
| Belgium (BOIGR) «cs rcccccccccsvecescccs 13.8807 
ASENOEAG. MIMED (Sea W nak ci nee skdedc a6 oka .7200 
Czechoslovakia (CFOWN) .......sse0-- 2.9621 
SOOORTE LRUED ccnnadascdavesccebe 17,2138 


England (pound) . 














Finland (markka) 1.4433 
France (franc) 3.9214 
Germany (reichsmark) 23.7275 
Greece (drachma) 5809 
PS SNE Raine co cescensaaena 17.4250 
Bee CURE) eare res ecbbecadenestecases 5.1193 
Netherlands (guilder) ......ssee005 40.1717 
WHORWRY. TEVOMO) nace ccnaconcecvicces 16.8361 
} PORE CRIOET) soccer cneccasdcicecace 11.1710 
| Portugal (C6CUGG) cecsccccccscccccres 3.0525 
BUMANIA (1OU) coccccccvecccccecccccse 5991 
Spain (peseta) 8.1792 
Sweden (krona) .... 17.4607 
Switzerland (franc) 19.2614 
Yugoslavia (dinar) . 1.3625 
Hong Kong (dollar) .. 22.8125 
China (Shanghai tael) ............+. 29.9375 
China (Mexican dollar) ..........++. 21.0937 
eee CN, GOED ncn 005000 n0nass 21.0833 
ee. CHUNG neta dis sce snpnvcccacacs 24.9625 
GROG CHORD) oa evade ccerekecsececcsnss 20.5250 
BURG AMOTG COOMOED Ws ciccnisadoteccese 38.3125 
Canada (dollar) 86.9947 
Cuba (peso) .... 99.9100 
Mexico (peso) .. 32.4500 
Argentina (peso gold) 58.5835 
Brazil (milreis) ....... 7.6300 
GMAINO CROBDY oc ce swakdccccacessecccene 6.0250 
Uruguay (PO5O) cecseccsscccsennccees 47.3333 
Colombia (POBO) ceccccccccsecsccccces 95.2400 
BEBE GUVOE cence cccddencagescecesescces 27.2500 


figures for 1931 are based on an estimated | 


Receipts from business licenses consist 
|chiefly of taxes exacted from insurance 
}and other incorporated companies and of 
sales tax on gasoline, while those from 
|nonbusiness licenses comprise chiefly taxes 
}on motor vehicles and amounts paid for|_,“ 
|hunting and fishing privileges. The sales 
$2,722,105 
in 1931 and $2,550,907 in 1930, an in- 


though assumed by the State on admission | 


Directors and secretaries have developed 
@ very pernicious practice which must be 
curtailed. It is the practice of permitting 
,members indiscriminately to guarantee 
stock loans of other mernbers. 
| This is a legitimate practice if followed 
cut in a businesslike way, but too often the 
secretary and the directors accept a verbal 
| guarantee and do not require the guaran- 
|tors to sign the notes and pledge their 
stock certificates Or books as collateral 
|to the loans, 
Frequently, after these guarantees have 
| been made, the stock of the guarantor will 
;mature, the secretary will overlook the 
|fact that it has been pledged to secure 
| another member's loan, and the stock will 
| be paid off thereby leaving the guarantee 
worthless. 

Besides, nearly every time a guarantor 
is called upon to make good a stock loan, 





163,967.65 | apportionments for education to the minor | he feels that the secretary and the di- 





Undivided profits ....seeeececcrecseseneererseeseeeees 3,408 ,362.50 | civil divisions of the State. In 1930 the| rectors have not been diligent in their ef- 
RENT SR ES AP fa te Do al sete 12 oo sol $1,380,689,114.33 | Per one —— and ai to collect from the original bor- 
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oonate $11,450,000 of bonds issued to Reconstruction Finance /|jn 1917, $5.13. The interest on debt in penipy Bg fit beating at being Teqehee a 

0 1 . 7 | 
Note, = Explaviatory notes regarding various asset and liability | 1231 amounted to $562,954 and outlays | pay the note. 
32,231,489.49 items appeared with the printed statements as of June 30, 1932. for permanent improvements, $6,524,498.| It would be much better for the associa- 
Situs Siete band Mek — Tuk cc otenaess ar mets i. tions refuse to accept guarantors on stock 
oint Stock n anks r art-|loans of other members. If the member 
*Consolidated statement Sept. 30, 1932, compiled from reports to the Federal Farm Loan Board ments, interest, and outlays were $14,-| who is willing to guarantee the note de- 

Sheriffs’ certificates, judgments, etc., 164,561. The totals include all payments | sires to accommodate his friend, let him 

| (subject to redemption) : for the year, whether made from current | borrow on his own stock and make the 

(a) Foreclosures under first mortgages $13,934,524.21 revenues or from the proceeds of bond/joan direct to his friend. Then the 

aa, | ae. ‘transaction is between the two parties 

| (ce) Banks’ mortgages on property 7 Of the governmental _ costs reported | and the association is not involved in a 

| Covered bY (D) ..ccceseeseceeeees 2,321,560.82 above, $7,889,364 was for highways, $1,911,- | gisnute between the parties as to who 

$454,061,672.63 aE acxiete heed tides Goat ete swt $16,424,099.77 494 being for mantenance and $5,977,870 | shall pay the note. This is the best way 

3,970,569.52 Less reserves for sheriffs’ certificates.  1,022,682.66 | for construction. to keep a clean ‘slate and to avoid un- 

iersarie Manin ROUSS os cosvcecseerececcsssves oS éesanewe eas 15 470000.00 Revenues pleasant complications. 

1,000.c0 | Furniture, fixtures, equipment, etc. ............0.000s 134,249.82 The total revenue receipts were 13,- Signing Note As Comakers 

6,646, 182.49 areas Sas deferred expenses *** 38 616.05 34,679.94 | 526,921, or $31.75 per capita. This was; The next dest pian is to have th matter 

Tikia saeaives foe ten Ouest 63915 51 | $5,886,958 more than the total payments | handled in a businesslike fashion by re- 

669,600.54 |of the year, exclusive of the payments|uiring both the borrower and the 

OAD ii ha ih cra eh dette ak aula ir eta ci —Js00.657.252.71 |f0% Permanent improvements, but $637,-|suarantor to sign tne stock loan note as 

| 640 «less than the total payments in-|comakers. Then, require each of them 
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meena $477,237,840.00 | enue receipts were met from the proceeds| note itself. The certificates, of course, 

| _ Certificates in lieu of fractional bonds.............. 9,264.20 | of debt obligations. Property and special; must be properly endorsed and assigned 

~— en mee ee poet omit | taxes represented 15.5 per cent of the total | over to the association, and the stock loan 

Mortgages assumed on real estate owned 241,277.40 | revenue for 1931, 29.5 per cent for 1930, | rote should show the numbers of the cer- 

Sr Soren 2 See Seance eee ime and 49.1 per cent for 1917. The imcrease|tificates or books pledged as collateral. 

12,896,017.44 | Deferred proceeds GLORIES. .y0e+0s Sie tase ene 4384.04 |4n the amount of property and special| Associations must not permit stock loans 
| Accounts payable ....-.cessescesssrerscssceeescenes 110,969.41 | taxes collected was 86 per cent from|to be made on the verbal guarantee of 

Tagerest ee ara) $7.765,449.42 1917 to 1931 but there was a decrease of 19.4; some shareholder that he will guarantee 

RN as saacdecesaacccwncceesinc "10,946.19 per cent from 1930 to 1931. The per capita| the payment of the rote. The transaction, 
; ———— 7,776,395.61 }of property and special taxes collected |{f consummated at <ll, must be completed. 

EE PE OE in oiicsess 375,973.45 | WaS $4.91 in 1931, $6.15 in 1930, and $3.20| Notes must be signed by both the orig- 

Trust accounts ... 969,087.36 | in 1917. |inal borrower and the guarantor and the 

Other liabilities . oamana Earnings of general departments, or| stock certificates, having a_ withdrawal 

cant week ae i 30. Ora den ei (compensation for services rendered by/| value in excess of ‘he amount of the loan 
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8,187,182.81 | ae POON Sacvicece rceatectesceunseduesas iin Fees From Licenses | association and pledged as collateral to 
‘__— |_ Business and nonbusiness licenses con- ; S°cure the repayment of the loan. 

___ Total $060.00 00609 O060sE0e seEeeeesisedeepeceeoecees $539,657,252.71 | situted 28.4 per cent of the total revenue! , The Department has been endeavoring 
| *Since there is no joint liability among the joint stock land banks, | fF 1931, 39.9 per cent for 1930, and 33) idle to es ahi the system 
| this statement represents merely, the egeregate smounts of corre- | per cent for 1917. be beeen ng stock —_ so that the as- 

sponding items in the statements o e individual banks and is > § ; relati rey ,|Sociations ma avoi Ses i 
| given for statistical purposes only. Joint stock land banks in re- | Percentages relating to revenue receipts Cae y losses from this 

ceivership are not included in this statement. for the years 1931 and 1930 are affected fan ‘ 

4 Note.— Explanatory notes regarding various asset and liability | by the greatly increased revenues reported | If a stock loan is made with due and 


| proper observance of the law, the by-laws 
;and ordinary business custom, it will be 
impossible for anv association ever to sus- 
tain a loss in connection with this class 
of loans. 

Sailent Features Cited 

Remember, then, these sailent features 
and rules: 

1. No stock lozn shall be made on the 
security of stock already pledged as col- 
lateral to a real estate loan. 
| 2. Stock loans must be secured by 
|Shares of free stock having a withdrawal 
value in excess of the amount loaned. 
| 3. Borrowers must sign notes for the 
amounts borrowed, and pledge their stock 
certificates or books as collateral for the 
|repayment of the loans. These certificates 


| The total funded or fixed debt out-|and books must remain in the files of the 
was $10,331,000; Association as collateral until the stock 
Of this amount $9,162,00 was for highways. 

The net indebtedness (funded or fixed | 


loans are paid. 
4. In case of guarantors, the best policy 
is to induce the guarantors to make stock 


In 1930 the|loans in their own names and lend their 
per capita net debt was $21,48 and in 1917, 


friends diiect. However, if this plan is 
jnot acceptable to the guarantor, he must 


The debt reported does not include the be required to sign the note as a co- 
| Territorial obligations of certain minor 


|maker with the original borrower, and, 
like the original borrower, he must pledge 
his stock certificate or book as collateral 
| to the loan by duly. endorsing and assign- 
ing the same to the association. 

5. Stock loans may be made to mem- 
| bers of the association whether or not 
| their shares have been listed for with- 
|draw@l, but such loans must be made for 
|the purpose of relieving necessitious cir- 
cumstances and not for the purpose of 
{giving preference in the matter of the 
payment of withdrawals or maturities. 

6. The directors should approve all 
stock loans and a record of the same 
should appear in the minute book. 





U. S. TREASURY 
STATEMENT 


———=- Nov. 7. Made Public Noy. 9, 1932 
Receipts 





Internal revenue receipts: 
EROGMS BOR acccscccnasctacee $327,042.08 
Miscellaneous internal reve- 
nue +»  5,932,601.05 
Customs receipts ...... 1,478,066.50 
*Miscellaneous receipts .. 1,559,394.75 
Total ordinary receipts. $9,297,104. 
Public debt receipts...... 100,000. 
| Balance previgus day....«..... 725,297,838.58 
} ——— 
1) SORE: eciceicoteaessncxneuasen $734,694,942.96 


Expenditures 


| General expenditures .... + $18,674,729.56 






Interest on public debt 1,840,614.37 

| Refunds of receipts..... 582,827.71 

| PARAMS COMal oc ccccccscnccnce 7,524.81 
Bt GRRE nas asncuecsuddoneaans 899. 

Wee... .206400004enerene $23,554,596.09 

Public debt expenditures...... 516,159.00 


Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration 


| “Includes receipts from miscellaneous 
sources credited direct to appropriations, 
| TExcess of credits (deduct). 
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Money Put into Circulation as Wages and 
Payments for Materials and Services Pro- 
motes Common Good, Says City Manager 





by C. A. DYKSPRA 
Manager, City of Cincinnati, Ohio 


oft-repeated current charges that “our 

unemployment crisis is due to the fact 
that taxes are consuming the capital upon 
which business and industry operate;” that 
“one day's earnings in five or six goes to pay 
the cost of government;” and that “taxes 
are strangling business.” 


I would not be understood as defending a 
single public expenditure that is wasteful or 
extravagant. Waste should be abhorrent to 
all of us, whether it is public or private 
waste. Nor would I defend the officeholder 
who does not , render full service for the 
compensation received; nor would I defend 
extraordinary wage and salary scales. 

+ + 


But to assume that taxes, no matter how 
low or by whom paid, are just so much loss 
to the community, or a brake on business, 
is such a palpable fallacy that were it not 
for its present reiteration it would hardly 
be deserving of attention. Citizens, however, 
are being persuaded that such statements 
are so true as to be exiomatic. 

Any city manager knows how anxious is 
the manufacturing, business, and contract- 
ing world to be a ded municipal contracts. 
Why? Because contracts are business; they 
consume materials and labor and provide in 
normal times for profits to somebody. 

If your city contracts for $1,000,000 worth 
of work in a given year, all of it from taxes, 
if you please, just where does the million 
dollars go? Local business men believe that 
this money should be spent with local con- 
tractors. Why? Because it means that $1,- 
000,000 is spent in our city. 

The fact that this money comes from taxes 
does not make it worth less or make it an 
undesirable expenditire. Cement bought to 
build a city street is the same kind of cement 
that builds a private building. Wages paid 
by the contractor who builds for the city 
buy bread and coal just as surely as if the 
telephone company pxsid them. 

+ ‘+ 

If by chance the city spends money out 
of taxes to pay directly a bricklayer or a 
carpenter, and to buy stone and lumber, this 
money goes into circulation and becomes a 
part of the business activity of the com- 
munity. It would seem obvious that though 
taxes may be burdensome to us all, they are 
used in the ordinary round of business just 
as any other monies are. 

Electric light and telephone bills are bur- 


Restricting Kill 
of Wild Fowl 
by Hunters 


V* ARE accustomed by this time to the 





By 
=e W. C. Henderson 
Associate Chief, United 


States Biological Survey 


N INSTRUMENT in our hands for the 

preservation of our wild fowl is the regu- 

latory power for which the Biological 
Survey is responsible under the provisions of 
the Migratory Bird Treaty Act. This is the 
power to limit and control the annual kill 
of migratory game birds and to insure so 
far as possible that the annual harvest shall 
not be excessive. 

The importance of this regulatory function 
can be understood from the fact that 50 
years ago the number of wild-fowl hunters 
probably did not greatly exceed 500,000. This 
season, by the best estimates available, 2,500,- 
000 duck hunters will be in the field. The 
annual kill of ducks in the seasons imnie- 
diately preceding that of 1930 has been esti- 
mated at about 12,000,000 to 15,000,000. 

Great benefits to wild fowl will assuredly 
follow the development of research and refuge 
acquisition program, but it is necessary to 
call the attention of all interested persons 
to the fact that these operations, even with 
ample funds, can not proceed rapidly, and 
that the only factor in the present problem 
that permits immediate adjustment by any 
human agency is that regulating the num- 
bers of birds that may be killed each season. 

Investigations in the field by representa- 
tives of the Biological Survey during the 
Spring and Summer months of this year indi- 
cate that during the nesting season there 
was a considerable improvement in water 
conditions over those resulting from the un- 
precedented drought of the last few years. 
In midsummer, however, there was a recur- 
rence in parts of the country of excessively 
dry weather, but its effect upon the young 
birds was much less harmful, as at that 
time they were sufficiently developed to find 
their way to other water holes. 

The short hunting season of 1931 greatly 
reduced the kill for that year thereby aug- 
menting the breeding stock this Spring. Be- 
cause of these factors the Government felt 
justified in extending the open season for 
1932. It should not be assumed, however, 
that the Biological Survey considers that all 
hazards threatening the wild fowl for sev- 
eral years have been removed or that their 
present condition is entirely.satisfactory. 

The results of this year's two months’ sea- 
son will be closely observed. If it appears 
that further precautions are necessary the 
Bureau will make recommendations to pro- 
vide adequate safeguards. 

Such safeguards against too large a kill 
by hunters are essential, particularly until 
an adequte system of migratory-bird refuges 
cn be established as authorized by the Migra- 
tory Bird Conservation Act. In the mean- 
time, all who are concerned with the alloca- 
tion of public and other lands and waters 
to their best use, can work for the conserva- 
tion of our valuable resources in wild animals 


and birds by keeping to the forefront the - 


importance of reserving large and small 

areas for their permanent habitat. 
Adequate planning for their needs in the 

line of providing resting, feeding, and breed- 

ing grounds is well within the province of 

- organizations that are here in conven- 
on, 


densome, and so is the upkeep of our auto- 
mobiles. Money spent at the garage or with 
any business house may be hard to pay, and 
we may complain about the size of the 
charge; but this money circulates and makes 
other business. 

So with taxes. It would be just as easy 
to prove that taxes make business as that 
business makes business. 

It does not help our problem, therefore, to 
misconceive what taxes are or how they affect 
business. If they are honestly spent and we 
get our money’s worth on the expenditure, 
they should be considered as) business asset 
and not a liability. If, besides, they are 
justly levied and fall upon those who receive 
governmental services, there can be no ques- 
tion but that no one is hurt but everyone 
helped because tax money circulates. 

We in Cincinnati have made some study 
of where tax money paid to city employes 
actually goes. Moré than 90 per cent of the 
salaries and. wages paid out of taxes is spent 
almost immediately in Cincinnati. A small 
percentage finds its way to parents or rela- 
tives who live elsewhere, to other taxing 
districts where the old farm may be, to 
insurance premiums in Eastern companies, 
and so on. 


7 + 


But the bulk of our city tax monies returns 
within 30 days to the ordinary channels of 
trade in our city, and constitutes a revolving 
fund which business uses. If business is 
normal, someone makes a profit on this turn- 
over. Banks, insurance companies, building 
and loan associations, stores, and the con- 
struction industries, thus all owe a part of 
their support to taxes paid in the form of 
wage and material costs. 

The public construction industry, for in- 
stance, could not exist at all except through 
the imposition of taxes. It cannot be re- 
peated too often that taxes in local govern- 
ments are little more than payment for 
services rendered—services that should be 
worth while because rendered at cost and 
without profit. 

City managers must lead the way to this 
new conception of the relation between busi- 
ness and taxes. They are serving the public 
at cost, and they pay no political charges— 
charges which, after all, are the wastes and 
extravagances in our vulnerable cities. 


We must appreciate the fact that although 
in good times there is no complaint against 
legitimately and decently spent public money,- 
when the turn comes and taxes are hard to 
pay, there is an inevitable reaction against 
tax payments. These payments come so reg- 
ularly, they cannot be put off without great 
loss to the payer, and they seem as inevita- 
ble as death. The situation is entirely un- 
derstandable. 


Here lies the value in interpreting local 
taxes in terms of services, for the tax dollar 
is the hardest worked dollar we know. The 
tax dollar does not go into hiding, but into 
an almost 100 per cent circulation. If the 
services rendered are defensible and the costs 
of services are minimum costs, then city 
managers are in a sound position. 

- + 

It becomes incumbent upon the community 
itself to declare what are the dispensable 
services which individual citizens are will- 
ing once more to undertake for themselves. 
In so far as our local governments are the 
organized, indispensabie, and minimum serv- 
ices which the community must have, good 
conscience and wise foresight demand that 
we say so and that we point out the real 
cost of illy-considered retrenchment policies. 

We turn off our electric, gas, and telephone 
services only when we find ourselves in ex- 
tremity. But we cannot do without water. 
Curiously there is never a demand that we 
cut the water service, although this is a 
municipal service. 


But our water departments have the 
Strategic advantage of sending bills for col- 
lection by the month or the quarter on a 
metered basis. Comes the suggestion, there- 
fore, as to the possibility of rendering other 
bills for public service quite apart from 
tax bills. 


Could this be done the tax bills would 
seem relatively unimportant portions of our 
total expenditure. Could we pay by the 
month for waste collection, sewer service, 
street cleaning and flushing, police and fire 
protection, and health and recreation, there 
would be little public expense left for local 
taxpayers to pay on the first of the year. 


The practical difficuity of such financing 
lies in the fact that che measuring and bill- 
ing for these services by the month would 
run up the costs of administration and, 
therefore, the service costs. Should we, all 
do what is done in scme places—charge so 
much per can for refuse collection—we would 
need to set up some system of bookkeeping, 
accounting, and billing in connection with 
the service. The present method of tax col- 
lecting for regular services'cuts the real costs, 
but runs the gauntlet of tax day which 
comes twice a year. 

+ + 


Banks are promoting weekly payments to 
Christmas accounts, and they find it good 
business. Why not tax clubs organized by 
the local banks? Taxpayers could then put 
their weekly or monthly service charges into 
an account which would draw interest up to 
tax paying day; when they pay their monthly 
bills they add this one new public service bill. 

The citizen who has an annual tax of $120 
would thus pay $10 a month on account and 
make a little interest besides. Then on tax 
day he and his wife could celebrate the pay- 
ment by going out to dinner on the interest. 

Why does such a suggestion seem fantastic 
to many of you? Because we insist upon 
thinking of taxes as something in the nature 
of payments wrung from unwilling victims. 
But we pay, or almost pay, for our post 
service by the simpie process of buying 
stamps. 4 


What would such a policy prove to the 
average citizen? He would discover that his 
monthly public service bill would not be 
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Topical Survey of the Federal Government 





FEDERAL FINANCIAL RELIEF 
FOR HOME-OWNERS 





Aid Available to Loan Institutions and Individuals from 
Home Loan Bank System Is Outlined 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey. of the Federal Govern- 
ment is shown the relief activities of the Federal Government. 


By WILLIAM E. MURRAY 


Secretary, Federal Home Loan Bank Board 


HE Federal Government’s newest 
agency in the general program to lift 
the country out of the depression— 

the Federal Home Loan Bank system— 
is well on its way toward fulfillment. 

Federal regional home loan banks were 
opened Oct, 15. 

As a preliminary to the cpening of 
these banks for business, with potential 
credit facilities of more than $1,500,000,- 
000 to liquefy frozen home mortgage as- 
sets, subscription books for the purchase 
of: stock were opened in apprcximately 
65. cities throughout the country in 
States where existing State laws per- 
mit various types of home-financing 
institutions to become stockholders in 
the Federal regional banks. These banks 
have an initial total capitalization ot 
$134,000,000 which through the sale of 
debentures makes available 12 times that 

amount of credit to aid home owners 
whose. homes are threatened with forc- 
closure where they are unable to meet 
their payments. 


+ + 


The law’s requirements are that the 
hame owner seeking relief shall have a 
first mortgage that is sound—not in de- 
fault more than six months—which 
leaves a margin of 60 to 70 per cent 
on the actual value of the real estate. 

That is, the institutions which are 
members of the Federal Home Loan 
Bank system may lend up to 60 per cent 
of the unpaid principal of the home 
mortgage if its maturity runs from 8 
to 15 years and is not more than 40 per 
cent of the real estate value. On a home 
mortgage maturing in less than eight 


years a loan up to 50 per cent of the 
unpaid principal and not more than 30 
per cent of the real estate value may be 
obtained. 

The home on which the original mort- 


gage has been placed can not be of 
greater value than $20,000, nor contain 
more than three families. The purpose 
of this provision is to limit the benefits 
of the home loan bank law to the mod- 
erate-priced homes—the average home of 
the great mass of the population. 
++ 

Home-financing institutions, where 
State laws permit, become members of 
the system on purchase of stock. Sound 
institutions, whose business practices 
meet with’ sound home-financing re- 
quirements may obtain advances as 
nonmembers on deposit of collateral 
with a regional bank within a reason- 
able time required to afford a State an 
opportunity to enact legislation neces- 
sary in order that they might ultimately 
become members. 

The law permits direct loans to indi- 
viduals by the regional banks where loans 
are obtainable through the normal local 


channels. In making effective this fea- 





ture of the law the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board laid down a policy that all 
direct applications be referred first to 
the local home-financing institution to 
give the latter an opportunity to func- 
tion in the normal course of business 
such as would be the case if the home 
loan bank system had never been de- 
vised. 

The difference is that the present situ- 
ation with regard to home loan mort- 
gages makes it impossible for local insti- 
tutions to function normally. In many 
cases they are carrying perfectly sound 
long-term mortgages, but their assets are 
frozen and they need money to ease 
not only their own plight but that of 
the harassed home owner. 

+ + 

The 12 regional banks set up along 
the lines of the Federal Reserve System 
affecting national banks are designed to 
supply this need. These banks accept 
the mortgages on which additional loans 
are required as collateral for advances 
to the member institutions and to the 
nonmember institutions as well. 

The law definitely limits aid to insti- 
tutions whose administration assures 
maintenance of adequate credit standing 
for the regional bank and its obligations. 

Each of the 12 regional banks has 11 
directors, all appointed originally by the 


pointees, shall be residents of the dis- 
trict in which the bank is located and 
officers or directors of member institu- 
tions. 

The Board appoints the chairman and 
vice chairman of each bank board. 
These may be drawn either from the two 
directors selected by the Board or from 
those elected by the members. 


+ + 

The Federal Tre&sury, under provision 
of the law, stands ready to subscribe up 
to $125,000,000 of whatever amount neces- 
sary to bring the initial capitalization 
up to the total $134,000,000 set by the 
Board. The law contemplates ultimately 
that the Federal stock holdings be re- 
tired at par. 

When subscriptions from home-financ- 
ing institutions equal the amount of 
money put in by the Federal Govern- 
ment, 50 per cent of all subscriptions re- 
ceived thereafter is to be devoted to re- 
tirement of the Federal Treasury stock. 
The other 50 per cent goes to increased 
capitalization of the banks. 

Thus while the initial capitalization is 
$134,000,000 with a potential credit of 
$1,608,000,000, the ultimate capitalization 
will increase in an indeterminate degree 
as the Federal Treasury stock is retired. 


In the next of this series of articles dealing wiih the relief activities of the 







Federal Government, to appear in the issue of Nov. 11, H. S. Clarke, Director, 
1932 Crop Production Loan Office, Department of Agriculture, will tell what 
the Government has done to aid farmers and their families-in emergencies 
such as drought, flood, hurricane, and depression. 








Federal Home Loan Bank Board to serve 
until Dec. 31 of this year. Thereafter, 
the Board will continue to appoint two 
directors and the member institutions of 
each district will elect nine, all of whom, 
with the exception of the Board’s ap- 







Typical New England Clam Bake 


Modern Custom Borrowed from Indians 
By F. F. JOHNSON 


Agent, United States Bureau of Fisheries 


T INTERVALS along the coast there yet 
remain the shell heaps which are de- 
posits of unknown centuries by our ab- 

original predecessors, presenting ample evi- 
dence of the early popularity of our native 
mollusks. Many Indians, no doubt, spent the 
entire year at the seashore, but the more 
frequent custom was to gather there in the 
Summer’ and Fall as a festival occasion and 
to feast on clams or oysters and green maize 
roasted together. 


This custom, with certain qualifications, 
was borrowed from the Indians by the Puri- 
tans, who conducted clam bakes as com- 
munity-wide holidays. The modern clam 
bakes, though usually confined to certain 
groups, are yet celebrated much after the 
traditional fashion. 


Clam bakes are conducted on both coasts 
of the United States periodically by groups 
varying in size from families or groups of 
friends to the entire personnel of civic or- 
ganizations or commercial companies. Some 
organizations which are situated in favorable 
regions frequently conduct annual clam bakes 
as festive occasions. 


A clam bake held in New England recently, 
and which accommodated approximately 650 
people, may be selected to cite the methods 
and general procedure of one of these 
functions, 

The provisions for this bake included 650 
lobsters (1 pound in weight or larger), 20 
bushels of soft ‘clams, 5 bushels of sweet po- 
tatoes, 5 bushels of white potatoes, 3 bushels 
of onions, 1,500 ears of corn, 180 pounds of 
frankfurters, 1,500 rolls, 20 pounds of coffee, 
and 50 pounds of sugar. 

A trench was dug in the sand about 10 
inches deep, 10 feet long, and 5 feet wide. 
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higher than his gas and electric bill, or per- 
haps his milk bill. He might even discover 
that his cost for a great number of public 
services is not only reasonable, but ex- 
tremely low. 


In the issue of Nov. 11 will be contin- 
ued the discussion by the City Manager 
of Cincinnati of retrenchment policies 
of city governments. 


The trench was then lined with flat rocks 
on the bottom and sides.. A small quantity 
of light kindling wood was then placed in 
the trench and on this:a layer of large logs 
of some hard wood such as hickory or birch 
laid lengthwise and another layer laid cross- 
wise, considerable space being allowed be- 
tween the logs. In the crevices formed by 
these spaces were placed additional rocks. 
The kindling was then lighted, which ignited 
the logs and the entire fuel was allowed to 
burn until the embers fell into a flat heap. 
The rocks were then evenly distributed 
within the trench and a layer of rockweed 
about a foot deep thrown over the rocks. 


Directly over the rockweed was placed a 
layer of clams, followed by a layer of sweet 
potatoes, then a layer of white potatoes and 
onions, a layer of frankfurters, a layer of 
corn, and last a layer of lobsters. A light- 
weight canvas was then spread over the pro- 
visions and more rockweed piled on top. A 
heavy canvas then was thrown over this to 
prevent the escapement of heat and steam. 
After a period of an hour the food was ready 
to serve. 

A V-shaped serving table was erected near 
the bake. Within the angle thus formed 20 
persons worked in serving the food to lines 
of people approaching along the two sides 
of the table. 

A tray, four paper plates, and one paper 
cup were furnished each of the'guests. At 
the first serving each guest received 1 lobster, 
1 quart of clams, 1 sweet potato, 1 onion, 1 
ear of corn, 3 frankfurters, 2 rolls, and a 
cup of coffee. A seccnd helping included 
as much as desired of every item of food 
available, with the exception of lobsters. 
After this bake there was enough food left, 
with the exception of lobsters, to have sup- 
plied approximately 150 additional people. 

Clam bakes frequently include such foods 
as chicken, mackerel, codfish, hard clams, 
and crabs. 

Where organizations hold clam bakes a 
frequent custom is to have the food prepared 
by experienced parties to whom payment is 
made on the basis of persons fed. A charge 
of $2 per person was made at the bake re- 
ferred to above. The price varies depending 
on the location and vrovisions selected. 
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JAMES A. GARFIELD 


President of the United States 1881— 


“If the future generation of government comes 
to its inheritance blinded by ignorance, the fall of 
the Repubiic will be certain and remediless. 
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By R. B. GOODMAN 


Member, Conservation Commission, State of Wisconsin 


MERICAN history from the first coloniza- 
A tion down to the end of the nineteenth 

century is the record of migration and 
settlement. The growing settlements along 
the Atlantic Coast, the Gulf of Mexico, and 
the St. Lawrence River spread inland. 

Our wars, our statesmanship, our pattern 
of democracy, and our urge for self-depend- 
ence spelled territorial expansion. Spain, 
France and Great Britain contended for 
frontier sovereignty, and the Indian lost his 
wilderness to the white man. 


The young United States faced westward. 
Its domain extended over the Appalachians 
to the Mississippi. The Louisiana purchase, 
the annexation of Texas, the cessions follow- 
ing the Mexican War, Lewis and Clark, and 
the Oregon Treaty were successive steps that 
brought us to the Pacific. 


Privation and danger moulded our national 
character. Our heroes were men of the 
frontier—explorers, missionaries, fur traders, 
Indian fighters, clearers of land, builders of 
log cabins, rail splitters. 

In pushing the frontiers westward the 
pioneers fought the Indians, felled the for- 
ests, broke the virgin soil, built trails, erected 
primitive schoolhouses, and set up ruc/men- 
tary local government. Partly they settled 
this wide domain, partly they exploited its 
resources. 
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When Mr. Seward purchased Alaska they 
felt relieved that there would be more land 
available for settlement when we became, too 
crowded within our existing boundaries. 


As settlement moved westward it came 
upon desert regions. Some of these our agri- 
cultural ingenuity turned into wheat fields. 
On still more arid lands, engineering re- 
sourcefulness supplied the lack of rainfall by 
dams and irrigation ditches. In other re- 
gions marshes were drained. 


Forests that obstructed the land furnished 
the settlers on the prairies with homes, gran- 
aries and line fences. To feed and clothe 
and house the growing population called for 
more land for crops and pasture, for more 
forests for lumber. Enhancing land and 
timber values, discoveries of minerals, lured 
the emigrant and the prospector. 


Railroads supplanted the old water routes 
and overland trails. Territories became 
States and the States organized more elabo- 
rate local government. 


By 1890 the government homestead lands 
were exhausted; land values rose; farm acre- 
age steadily increased. As the forest was 
cleared the land was settled. 


Even after the World War, after the bar- 
ring of immigration, and the appearance in 
1925 of a census report disclosing for the first 
time in our history a decline in crop acre- 
age, we clung to the belief that there was 
only one crop of land, and that as our popu- 
lation increased it would all be needed! 


At last we realize there is much more land 
than prospective agriculture will require, even 
in a long future. Owing to restriction of 
immigration and the marked decline in the 
birth rate, there has come a steady reduc- 
tion in the annual rate of increase in popu- 
lation, which, it is confidently asserted, will 
reach a stationary level about the year 1950. 
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Farmers are adopting intensive methods. 
They are using less land to produce a greater 
supply of food and fiber, and this greater 
supply is sufficient for our domestic needs 
with wide margins for export. 


In spite of there being more land than we 
can use, we are not greatly inconvenienced. 
We have, measured in time, so reduced dis- 
tance by railroads and highways, automobiles 
and airplanes, telephones and radios, that 
socially and commercially, we have become a 
compact nation. 


This complacency is justified only as we 
are able to make local adjustments that in- 
volve some uprooting and some tearing down. 
I know a family who lived in a house that 
was too large. After living in it a long time 
they began to realize that it was too big for 
their comfort and cost too much to take 
care of and to heat in Winter. 


This family solved the difficulty by razing 
one wing of the house. This is what we 
seem to be doing with our surplus land. All 
over the United States owners of profitless 
farms and ,unsalable wild land have been 
paying taxes from year to year, until the 
tax, accumulations amounted to more than 
the value of the property. 


There has been farm abandonment and 
land abandonment in all regions. ‘Continued 
tax delinquency in almost every State trans- 
fers title either to the State or the county. 
These tax lands have been called the New 
Public Domain. Their area is tremendous 
and is growing. 

Judging by statistical data now available 
in many States, it is safe to say that one- 
fourth of all the land area of the conti- 
nental United States that has passed into 
private ownership is coming back to public 
ownership. 
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The abandonment of great regions by agri- 
culture and the passing of these regions into 
public ownership have raised our new fron- 
tiers, or, as they have been called, “fron- 
tiers in reverse.” Back of the old frontiers 
was the pressure of expanding population. 
The pressure has been succeeded by a 
vacuum. 


Beyond the old frontiers were the outposts, 
preempting homesteads which it was hoped 
advancing settlement would surround. Be- 
hind the new frontiers is the straggling rear- 
guard of isolated clearings that settlement 
never reached. 

The dangers, if not the privations, of the 
old frontiers have passed; no longer the 
war cry of the savage threatens massacre. 
But the dwellers on the new frontiers are 
embarrassed by the demands of our newer 
social order. 

Organized society includes them and im- 
poses on them its higher standards of life. 
They must be lawabiding. They must earn 
cash incomes in order to pay the taxes that 
their local government services make neces- 
sary. 

Cheap land was the magnet of the old 





frontier. Taxation is the repelling force of 
the new. 

With the passing of forest and mineral 
wealth, and the failure of agricultural de- 
velopment in these regions of the new fron- 
tier, land values have rapidly declined; and 
with this has come a corresponding decline 
in tax revenue. 


Local governments perform services for the 
community, and the cost ought to be about 
the same per person in one place as in an- 
other. However, in large cities these public 
services are more elaborate—police depart- 
ments, public parks, hospitals, libraries, and 
many other desirable things—and the cost 
per person is higher in spite of the great 
numbers; and in the sparsely-settled areas 
the cost of even the most frugal public serv- 
ices—largely roads and schools—also increases 
per person because of the smaller number 
of persons. 
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It is in the small cities or towns and the 
well-settled rural communities that the costs 
of local government are lowest per person. 

To relieve the burden of taxation in the 
sparsely-settled regions, and yet to enable 
the inhabitants to meet the minimum of edu- 
cational standards, and to connect these re- 
gions with State and national highways, sub- 
sidies are mecessary. These subsidies are 
called “grants-in-aid.” 


In 1902 the Federal aids to the less popu- 
lous States were some $3,000,000, and the 
grants of the individual States to their poorer 
counties were about $6,000,000. Now, if edu- 
cation and roads are included, the total 
grants-in-aid exceed $1,000,000,000 annually. 


The shifting of taxes to the cities by in- 
creasing grants-in-aid lays a still heavier 
burden on urban residents. This increasing 
pressure of the tax burden at the two ex- 
tremes of the density scale tends at one end 
to promote decentralization of industry and 
dispersion of overcrowded population; and at 
the other end to complete the evacuation of 
isolated “settlers” from the remote areas. In 
both cases it means the migration to the 
intermediate zones of small cities and inten- 
sive farm settlement. 


The law of diminishing returns applies with 
equal force to the social and economic as- 
pects of life at the two ends of the density 
scale. As a city grows in population its com- 
munity advantages increase; but this is true 
only up to a certain point. Cities may be- 
come too large both for social comfort and 
industrial and commercial advantage. 
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The optimum size differs materially for 
each metropolitan center. On the: other 
hand, the social advantages and personal 
independence, which arise from rural en- 
vironment, diminish if the open spaces be- 
come too great. 


The rural community and the individual 
farms are also as dependent economically on 
available markets for purchase and sale as 
are the cities on their respective zones of 
trade. The farmer is more concerned with 
the economic conditions which surround him 
than he is with the quality of the soil he 
tills. In the same sense that cities may 
become too crowded for comfort, submarginal 
regions may become too sparsely settled to 
satisfactorily maintain any inhabitation. 





Menace to Dairies 


in Sale of Milk 
below Cost 


y 
Prof. J. W. Bartlett, 
Dairy Husbandman, Agri- 
cultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, State of New Jersey 


HE recent reduction of milk prices in 
Philadelphia illustrates how milk mar- 
kets of the country are being demoralized 
to such an extent that within a few years 
consumers will be faced with a marked short- 
age of supply and a great increase in price. 


This latest cut was forced’ by retail stores 
which are willing to sell milk below the 
cost of production. As a result of this ac- 
tion, consumers will save one cent a quart 
on grade B milk, and dairymen of South 
Jersey and other parts of Philadelphia’s milk 
shed will receive a half cent less for each 
quart of milk they sell. 


Also contributing to the situation which 
brought about the cut in milk prices are many 
small dealers, who, new to the business, are 
willing to cut prices in order to build up a 
route. 

This additional cut which the farmer must 
take means that some of the dairymen are 
going to dispense with hired men, some will 
have any chance of profit eliminated, and 
others will have to go out of business. 


The situation is paralleled in other dairy 
sections of the country. The consumer, while 
now enjoying low prices for milk and other 
dairy products, will have to pay far more 
than ever before for these essential foods 
when effects of a depleted cow population 
are felt a few years hence. 


As conditions are today, there is no alterna- 
tive for many dairymen but to get out of 
the business. Prices far below the cost of 
production have them licked. 


Their herds will be sold. As this is done 
in many important dairy sections, the cow 
population of the country is going to be 
materially reduced. 

Then we shall feel the effects of a lessened 
milk supply, especially when there is a 
strengthening of consumer buying power. 
And it will not be possible to provide for a 
new supply overnight, because dairy herds 
can not be established that easily. 

From three to four years is the time re- 
quired to develop a dairy herd and bring it 
to production. And it is during that time 
that the shortage of milk and other dairy 
products will force prices to what I believe 
will be unprecedented high levels. 
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